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These Books Are Free—to the man who asks— 






OU are notaloneinasking that. Practically 
every man has seen where knowledge of 
law would have helped his success. The 
structure of business is held together by legal 
relations—and the man who knows law has a 
distinct advantage—for himself and his firm. 


Again, countless occasions arise outside of 
the office—rental leases, life insurance, inheri- 
tance questions, taxes and trust agreements are 
but a few—on each of which you may lose un- 
less you know something of law. 

Again, the study of law, legal training, gives 
ou what business prizes highly and rewards 
iberally—a keen analytical mind, the ability 
to judge shrewdly and to act with surety. 

But whether you want law for personal and 
business values, or whether you intend to pre- 
pare for a bar examination, the same problem 
confronts you. How can you acquire that 
knowledge? 

You can’t go back to school or spend the 
necessary years in a law office. But there is one 
road open to you—home study—a road, as you 
know, that some of the greatest leaders have 
traveled—men like Lincoln, Grant, Disraeli, 
John Marshall, Coolidge—who mastered this 
important subject in hours that otherwise 
would have been wasted. 

It can be done, of course—thousands have 
done it—yet what you want to know is—can 
you reasonably hope to do it? Will it be worth 
your time and money? Will it hold your in- 
terest, or will you find it drudgery? And—most 
important of all—will you really benefit by it? 

You are quite wise in asking these questions 
—in holding your decision until they are 
answered to your complete satisfaction— 

And these paragraphs are written to help 
ou answer your questions so far as LaSalle 
ine training is concerned. Let’s get right down 
to facts. 


80,000 Others 
Have Proved It for You 


First: LaSalle has been successfully training 
men and women in law for twenty-five years 
—more than 80,000 individuals. Some of these 
are now successful lawyers and judges—others 


are owners of business, presidents and general 
managers, department managers, etc. Their 
names and addresses are readily available for 
your direct investigation. 

Second: Out of this twenty-five years’ ex- 
perience in training so many individuals in 
such varying conditions, LaSalle naturally has 
perfected the material and methods of teaching 
law by home study. No matter what your 
situation, your handicap, your education, your 
needs and desires, etc.—we have already 
trained successfully some man in similar cir- 
cumstances. 


A Remarkable Law Library 


Third: Since text books are of such great 
importance in any study of law, the LaSalle 
Law Library was prepared by more than twenty 
law professors—leading teachers in our greatest 
resident law schools—and three lawyers. Five 
of these professors—including the editor-in- 
chief—have been Deans of their schools. One 
of the editors is now president of a great state 
university. Also, among the writers of the 
special lectures are two U. S. Senators, a former 
attorney-general of the U. S., and a Supreme 
Court Justice of the State of New York. 

More, these men—in preparing this Library 
—kept in mind always that it was to be used 
for home study. They knew it was for men like 
you—busy men who would study it at night, 
on trains, in spare moments in Offices or stores 
—men who must find it clear and engaging, 
yet complete and reliable. So they wrote di- 
rectly, simply, interestingly. 

Incidentally, LaSalle’s “American Law and 
Procedure” is highly valued by lawyers as a 
condensed, authoritative reference work. In 
many resident law schools and offices it is the 
reference work most used by students and 
lawyers. 


How the LaSalle Problem Method 
Makes Law Study Interesting 
and Practical 


Fourth: This training is personally applied to 
= under lawyer-instructors, members of the 

ar who give full time to LaSalle training. 
These men check your work, guide you, and 


How Can I-— 


a Business Man— 


Really Learn Law at 


Home? 


instruct you at every step according to your 
own individual needs. You study under a defi- 
nite, clear-cut plan involving continual use of 
the Problem Method, dealing with actual legal 
problems. Thus you learn by actually handling 
legal problems, analyzing cases, and making 
definite legal decisions—not by merely memo- 
rizing rules. 

Fifth: In certain permitted states, each year, 
LaSalle trained men pass the bar examinations 
with high honors. We know we can equip you 
with the Law knowledge to pass the examina- 
tion, provided you can meet the other require- 
ments of the Board of Examiners. And if you 
are interested in LaSalle Law training for your 
business success—as most of our members are 
—we would like you to read a booklet called 
“Evidence.” In it hundreds of business men and 
lawyers tell you exactly what this training has 
meant to them in more money and advance- 
ment. 

There is no charge for this book. It is yours 
simply for the asking. Just fill out and mail 
the coupon below. 


We Have Answered Your 
Questions—Now Answer Ours 


You have our answers to your questions. Now, 
let us ask you a question—the real question— 
about the depth of your ambition, the quality 
of your determination. 

For legal training, with all its fascination 
and values, is no magic wand for the lazy or 
the fearful or the quitter—it offers success only 
to the alert adult who has the courage to face 
the facts and the will to carry on till the job 
is done. No other should consider law training 
—or even write us for further information. 

But if you ARE that man, let us assure you 
that whatever your circumstances, your handi- 
caps, your ambition—we will successfully teach 
you Law at home, and help, in every possible 
way, to turn your study into higher pay and 
advancement. 

This may be the opportunity you have been 
waiting for. Fill out and mail the coupon today 
—for the information that can open up to you 
the success of which you have dreamed. 

No cost or obligation to your request. So 
why not?—NOW. 
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LaSatie Extension UNIversIty 
Dept. 9465-LR Chicago 


Kindly send me free copies of your two booklets, 
“Law Training for Leadership” and “Evidence,” 


together with full information about your Law 


training—without obligation to me. 
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Don't Hit the Pianist! Save that strik- 
ing ability for calling your meeting 


to order. 


Many clubs have ordered this 
smaller, lower priced bell. They 
like it. Nothing like economy, 
even among bells. So this an- 
nouncement is published again 
because more clubs or perhaps 
some individuals will want to 
order before the Holiday rush. 





















This bell can take it! 
WALD YOU...? 


As an individual, like to make a gift to your club? 
As a sponsoring club, present something to the 
club your club has sponsored? Or perhaps, as a 
club, present a goodwill gift to a neighboring 
club? Or as a district, offer a worthwhile award 
for an inter-club relations trophy, district attend- 
ance or achievement award? Or perhaps, as a 
District Governor or Lieutenant Governor, put 
up an award in your own name for some district 
or division contest? If so, then consider this 
brand new bronze Kiwanis bell. And maybe 
your own club gavel is about worn out and the 
musical note would be a welcome change? 





Here is a wonderful offer for club 
purchase or for the above-men- 
tioned reasons for a gift to a club. 
Here is a real bronze bell, dur- 
able, good-looking, with a full 
rich mellow tone that will pleas- 
antly call your meeting to order 
and at adjournment time, close 
the meeting with the mellowness 
of a musical benediction. 


OVER-ALL 
HEIGHT 
7% INCHES 


Here’s real value tor only 


$5.90 


postpaid 


Send your 


order to 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


520 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Official Programs for Ki- 

wanis Clubs in 1936. Ap- 

proved by the International 
Board of Trustees: 


Anniversary Week: 
January 19-25 


United States-Canada 
Week: 


April 26-May 2 


All Kiwanis Night: 
June 22 


Canadian Citizenship 
Week: 
June 28-July 4 


Constitution Week: 
September 13-17 
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SUMMER CAMPS AID THOUSANDS 


OR years Kiwanis clubs throughout Canada and the 
F United States have actively supported summer camps 
for under-privileged children. Funds have been raised in 
various ways for the purchase of property, construction of 
buildings, furnishing of equipment, maintenance and trans- 
portation. The above photograph shows a scene from the 
camp sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Roanoke, Virginia, 
in codperation with the Y.M.C.A. In this case a club of 
forty under-privileged boys is sponsored, who for the last 
four summers have been given a ten days’ vacation at this 
camp. For the remainder of the year the boys function as 
a club at the Y.M.C.A., their dues being paid by Kiwanians 
who take an active part in the leadership at their meetings 
and act as personal counsellors. Membership in this boys’ 
club is based on merit; and improvement in their social atti- 
tude results from their efforts to retain membership in the 
club. Each year the majority of clubs are listed in the 
booklet, "Kiwanis Activities," as having functioned actively 
in this field. There is such a variety of ways of raising 
money and of accomplishing this activity in its many forms 

that any clubs desirous of engaging in this activity next 

year will do well to benefit by the experience of 
other clubs who have worked in this field for a 
number of years. 
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The Invisibility 
of the Obvious 


By WILLIAM H. BYRNES, JR., LL.B., Ph.D. 
Judge, Civil District Court, New Orleans, Louisiana 


The author asks how can the number of possible jobs be 
decreased each year and have a decrease in unemploy- 
ment at the same time. His solution would be to tax 
machinery which does work that man can do and with 
the income develop beneficial work for people. Don't 
toss this aside as another taxation scheme. He argues 
that business wants more customers and that this plan 
creates them under a continuing policy.* 


address means. It means simply this: That what is 

right before our eyes, we fail to see, and it is a truism 
that the obvious is seldom observed. Remember the story 
of the invisible man by Mr. Chesterton? 

I wish to place before you for your consideration, a 
problem of the most tremendous importance—upon the 
solution of which, in my humble opinion, the future wel- 
fare and prosperity of our country depend. After pre- 
senting the problem, I will attempt to offer my solution. 

According to my reading of the statistics, 1927 was one 
of the most prosperous years in America’s existence. Dur- 
ing that year there were upward of 70 billions of dollars 
paid in wages. Our exports were somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of 10 billions. Last year, 1934, less than 23 
billion dollars were paid in wages and our exports dropped 
to less than three billion dollars. Now, even in the year 
1927, according to statements which I have heard, there 
were more than three million persons unemployed. 

Today, according to the government statistics, and the 
statistics of the American Federation of Labor, our un- 
employed citizens of this country number approximately 
11 million persons. I do not believe that even this alarm- 
ing total is accurate, because, from my understanding of 
the manner in which these estimates are secured, it pre- 
cludes the possibility of including the boys and girls who 
have reached a workable age since 1931. In a country of 
135 million population, it is conservative to say that no 
fewer than nine million young men and women have en- 
tered the employable class in the past five years. 

At the close of the last college year more than 100 
thousand men and women received degrees from the uni- 
versities of our land. What became of the university men 
and women who received degrees a year ago? How 


Paasaress you are wondering what the title of my 


*The Judge gave this address at the Louisiana-Mississippi District Conven- 
tion the early part of last month. 
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many of them are employed? It is estimated only one 
out of fifteen! Again the government figures of the unem- 
ployed do not include the professional men and women— 
doctors, lawyers, dentists, engineers, surveyors, architects, 
contractors—or the stenographers, trained nurses, and 
members of other professions whose incomes have been 
so reduced that they are practically unemployed. 

So I believe it is safe to say that there are presently 
in the United States more than 20 million persons in a 
state of unemployment. If you allow but three dependents 
to each person so unemployed, we must face the stagger- 
ing realization that there are nearly 80 million persons 
in the United States without purchasing power. If you 
think my figures are too large, although I am confident 
they are conservative, knock off 10 or 20 million and we 
will still be in a startling condition, a condition which 
demands the thought, the earnest, serious thought of 
every patriotic citizen. 

Our exports last year were less than three billion dol- 
lars. Will our exports increase each year? I am afraid 
not. I believe that the days of industrial imperialism have 
gone forever. I can offer you three reasons why I be- 
lieve that eventually we must depend on our own market 
for the consumption of our products. 

First, many, many of our American manufacturers have 
in a way betrayed America. They have established great 
plants in various countries overseas, and there, with 
cheaper labor, produce their manufactured products for 
the export trade. Thousands and thousands of workers 
in America have lost their positions in this way. 

Second, many foreign countries have been thoroughly 
mechanized. They have gone into mass production in a 
big way and are producing more than they themselves 
can consume. Many products which they now produce 
by machine are products they formerly bought from us. 

Third, immediately after the World War all the na- 
tions of the world attempted to make themselves as in- 
dependent as possible by attempting to produce every- 
thing necessary for existence within their own boundaries. 
Therefore, I have no great hopes for a large increase in 
our exports. This is certainly true of our beloved South- 
land. Our staple crop of cotton has been one of the most 
unfortunate victims of these conditions. Brazil, Argentina, 
Egypt, Africa, are producing tremendous quantities of 
cotton. Our cotton export trade has become insignificant. 

Therefore, to whom must we look for our purchasers? 
We must look to our own people. If the 80 million peo- 
ple of whom I spoke a moment ago, who are now with- 
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out any purchasing power, had the 
money to buy our goods—it would be 
infinitely more advantageous to our 
country than all the exports that we 
could possibly create in the next few 
decades! Our exports reached their 
maximum in 1922 when they amount- 
ed to 11 billion dollars. Put the 20 
million people unemployed in America 
to work at a wage consistent with the 
ideals of American citizenship, not 
less than $125 or $150 per month, and 
we could dispose of a cotton crop of 
20 million bales. 

The purchasing power of these citi- 
zens would far, far, exceed the total 
of all the exports we could send to 
foreign lands. 

Let us now take up for a moment 
another condition in our country at 
this time, which adds seriously to the 
perplexity of our problem: 


People Are Living Longer Also 


The span of life has increased in 
America with leaps and bounds. There 
are 17,600,000 people in the United 
States over the age of 60. The mor- 
tality tables of the great life insurance 
companies were raised two years ago 
from 70 to 77. There are more than 
three times as many person living to- 
day over the age of 60 in proportion 
to our population than there were 70 
years ago in proportion to the popu- 
lation then. A wonderful tribute to 
science. A marvelous boon to the liv- 
ing. But a serious additional difficulty 
in relieving unemploment. 

But this is not all! The statement 
which I am now about to make to you 
is really terrifying: Suppose you went 
back today to the very peak of pros- 
perity, which we reached in 1927. Sup- 
pose that every single article manu- 
factured in that year would again be 
manufactured this year. Suppose that 
every acre of ground produced what 
it produced in 1927. In other words, 
suppose that everything that was done 
in 1927 was done again in 1935. We 
could in this year do all of the things 
which we did in 1927, with 80 per 
cent of the workers it took to do them 
in 1927 because of improved labor- 
saving devices and more efficient meth- 
ods. 

In the Washington Post of date Au- 
gust 5, 1935, appeared this very il- 
luminating statement: 

“Inventive brains have not been 
idle during the depression. Labor- 
saving machinery in the last few 
years has changed almost the entire 
aspect of steel manufacturing. As 
an example, the Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Company, one of the largest 
of the manufacturers, has just built 
a sheet mill that will produce the 
same results with 90 men that pre- 
viously was produced by 800. The 
Carnegie Stee] Company, a subsidi- 
ary of United States Steel Corpor- 
ation, is making similar changes.” 
I saw in a recent magazine a de- 

scription of the new “cotton picker” 
which has now been perfected. If 


these machines are placed in general 
use in the cotton fields of the South, 
they will ultimately do the work that 
now requires 2,500,000 negroes to do. 

Now, let me ask you this question: 
How in the name of “‘common sense” 
can you, year by year, decrease the 
number of possible jobs and, at the 
same time, add millions and millions 
to your population who must find 
work? Is there a solution? I personally 
believe that there is one and a perma- 
nent one. It is this: 


Divide Machinery into Two Groups 

Machinery should be divided into 
two main groups. In the first group 
would be those machines which do 
work that man cannot do, or which 
produce or manufacture products 
which cannot be made by hand. Ma- 
chines in this group would not be 
taxed or forced to make a contribu- 
tion of any kind to the government, 
because they actually put people to 
work. In the second group would be 
machinery or machines which do work 
that man can do, or produce and man- 
ufacture products that man can make 
by hand. These machines should be 
termed labor-saving devices and should 
be forced to contribute to the govern- 
ment a fixed amount per day for each 
man’s work done by them. 

I think one illustration will convey 
to you what I mean by the foregoing 
classification: Men cannot generate 
electric current by the use of their 
hands. Therefore, an electric power 
house that produces electric current 
would be doing work that man cannot 
do and would be placed in the bene- 
ficial class. The current which these 
machines create lights our cities, runs 
our street cars, and operates our fac- 
tories. Thousands of men and women 
are given jobs by the use of it. 

But—if I take that electric current 
and attach it to a drill and use that 
drill to tear up the streets of New 
Orleans, and that drill does the work 
that it took 20 men to do 15 years 
ago, the drill would be a labor-saving 
device and the operator or user of 
that drill would be compelled to pay 
to the government a certain number 
of cents for each man’s work done by 
that drill. For example: If the rate 
agreed upon was five cents for each 
man’s work done, the operator of that 
drill would be obliged to pay the gov- 
ernment one dollar for each day’s work 
done by it. 

Before I go any further into this 
discussion, let me first state what 
would be done with the money so col- 
lected. It would be used solely and 
only for the benefit of the workers 
of the nation, that is, it would be used 
to create new work not now being done 
by private enterprise, and the amount 
of new work which could be created, 
if necessary, beneficial work, approxi- 
mates the infinite. If, because of the 
existence of this fund so derived, mil- 
lions would be drawn back into the 
natural channels of trade and a sur- 
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plus remained in the fund, this sur- 
plus should be used for old-age pen- 
sions, unemployment insurance, free 
hospitalization, and other benefits for 
the workers of the nation, but not a 
cent should ever be diverted from the 
main purpose or theory of my plan, 
to-wit: that the machines which do the 
work that man can do, must contribute 
to place the men and women of the 
nation to work, keep them permanently 
working, take care of them when they 
are sick, pay their pensions in their 
old age, and help with their unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

Now let me give you a few figures. 
If you will investigate these figures, 
you will find that I have been extreme- 
ly conservative. The work of one bil- 
lion workers, which means the work 
of one thousand million men, is being 
done at this moment in the United 
States by labor-saving devices as I 
have defined them to be. The work of 
more than 8 million persons is being 
done by office and clerical labor-sav- 
ing devices; so, even if as low a tax 
as one cent per day for each man’s 
work done was placed on these ma- 
chines, the amount collected would ex- 
ceed three billion dollars a year! If a 
tax of five cents a day were levied for 
each man’s work done, it would reach 
the sum of 15 billion a year. These 
figures are indeed large and may be- 
wilder you. You will recall, however, 
that Mr. Brisbane has repeatedly said 
that crime alone costs America 12 bil- 
lion dollars a year. So 15 billions, to 
put men and women to work and keep 
them working, is not an extravagant 
sum. 


Annual Income Would Increase 


Now, remember, that this income 
would be an annual income and that 
each year it would increase. The more 
machines you used that were classed as 
labor-saving devices, the more income 
the government would receive, and 
the more new work the government 
would create. For example: Right here 
in our own city of New Orleans 500 
millions of dollars could be advantage- 
ously expended for the rebuilding of 
our poorer districts. Think of what 
a paradise you could make out of it. 
Think of the benefits which it would 
give our growing children. The dim- 
inution of crime. The increase of 
health, etc. 

Why, in the United States, 50 bil- 
lions of dollars could be spent in the 
same manner. In the doing of this 
new work, again use labor-saving de- 
vices. I am in favor of them, but again 
make them pay. Why, undreamed bil- 
lions of dollars could be spent in Amer- 
ica for the benefit of our people— 
flood control, inland waterways, great 
permanent levees from Cairo, Illinois, 
down to the mouth of the Mississippi 
River, the extermination of pests, mos- 
quitoes, etc., and the reclamation of 
our swamps. All classes of workers 
could be used: Men of science in their 

(Turn to page 489) 
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Tenth Anniversary of Memoria 


among the age old giant Douglas firs 

of Stanley Park, Vancouver, the 
tenth anniversary of the dedication of 
the Harding International Good Will 
Memorial was observed with special 
ceremonies on Wednesday, August 21. 
Official representatives of two nations, 
Canada and the United States, Kiwanis 
International, the Pacific-Northwest 
Kiwanis District, the City of Van- 
couver, and the Vancouver Kiwanis 
Club, headed the pilgrimage from the 
downtown section of the city to the 
beautiful spot in the world famous 
park, There twelve years ago the late 
President Harding delivered his never- 
to-be-forgotten address—his last public 
utterance—at the time of his visit to 
Canada, the first President of the 
United States to set foot on Canadian 
soil. There, two years later, the Hard- 
ing International Good Will Memorial, 
erected by Kiwanis International, was 
unveiled and dedicated. 

Now, ten years from the time that 
this memorial was dedicated, the mem- 
bers of Kiwanis reconsecrated them- 
selves and their organization to the 
spirit of international good will, which 
it so beautifully typifies. The occasion 
was International Day, immediately fol- 


|: a great amphitheatre of nature, 


By JOE F. PRICE 


Chairman, Publicity Committee, Kiwanis Club of Vancouver, B. C. 


lowing the Pacific-Northwest District 
Convention, the story of which appears 
elsewhere in this issue. 

As this year was the tenth anni- 
versary of the dedication of the Hard- 
ing Memorial, and the Pacific-North- 
west District Convention was again to 
be held in Vancouver, as it was prior 
to the dedication of the memorial ten 
years ago, it was thought that a tenth 
anniversary observance of the dedica- 
tion might be fittingly planned by Ki- 
wanis International. The International 
Board of Trustees, therefore, decided 
that such a tenth anniversary should 
be celebrated under the auspices of Ki- 
wanis International. A committee con- 
sisting of Vice-President Clinton S. 
Harley, chairman, Trustees George E. 
Snell and F. Trafford Taylor, was ac- 
cordingly appointed to make the ar- 
rangements., 

The official party authorized to rep- 
resent Kiwanis International at this 
tenth anniversary celebration consisted 
of International President Harper Gat- 
ton, Immediate Past President William 
J. Carrington, Vice-Presidents Clinton 
S. Harley and Gordon S. Dodington, In- 
ternational Trustee F. Trafford Taylor, 
Past International President John H. 
Moss. Past International Vice-Presi- 


dent James P. Neal and International 
Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker. All at- 
tended except Immediate Past Presi- 
dent Carrington and Vice-President 
Dodington. 

A delightful luncheon at the Van- 
couver Hotel preceded the regular an- 
niversary exercises. President Gatton 
presided, and following introductory re- 
marks by District Governor R. George 
McCuish, a program of reminiscences 
was presented: “Reminiscences of Ten 
Years Ago,’ by Past International 
President Moss; “Events of Ten Years 
Ago from the Standpoint of the Inter- 
national Officers of That Period,” Inter- 
national Secretary Parker; and “Re- 
marks on the Part Played by the 
Pacific-Northwest District in the events 
of Ten Years Ago,” Past District Gov- 
ernor Neal, 

Many thousands of Vancouver resi- 
dents joined the Kiwanians in the im- 
pressive anniversary exercises in Stan- 
ley Park. Most Reverend A. U. De- 
Pencier, Archbishop of New Westmin- 
ster, offered the invocation, after which 
the vast gathering joined in singing, 
“Lead, Kindly Light,” the favorite 
hymn of President Harding. 

The anniversary address of President 
Gatton in behalf of Kiwanis Interna- 
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Hon. Clarence D. Martin, 
Governor of Washington 

Most Reverend A. V. De ‘Pencier, Archbishop of New Westminster 
International 


and Clinton S. Harley, 


tional swept the audience with its sheer 
simplicity and beauty of ideals. He ex- 
pressed the pride of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional in the service made possible be- 
cause the men of both countries have 
learned to join hands in mutual effort 
and understanding. “One of the first 
policies of Kiwanis International is and 
ever shal] be to foster and promote the 
international good will which exists be- 
tween Canada and the United States,” 
he declared, when describing how the 
Harding International Good Will Mem- 
orial was planned and dedicated by 
Kiwanis International on September 
16, 1925. 

Honorable George M. Weir, Provin- 
cial Secretary and Minister of Educa- 
tion of British Columbia, officially rep- 
resented the Dominion of Canada as 
well as the Provincial Government in 
an address. “May this reciprocity of 
men and ideas be carried over into the 
world of commerce, Economic national- 
ism will, in the long run, impoverish a 
nation materially, as will academic self- 
sufficiency impoverish it in a cultural 
sense.” Honorable Clarence D. Martin, 
Governor of the State of Washington, 
responded to the Honorable Mr. Weir's 
address in a splendid oration which ex- 
tolled the benefits of peace and inter- 
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District "Governor George McCuish presents a 
wreath in behalf of the Pacific-Northwest District. 


national good will, telling of the com- 
munity of interests which exists be- 
tween the people of the United States 
and Canada. 


History of the Memorial 
A special edition of The Kiwanis 


: art included the 72nd Highlanders Cadets 
were under the direction of Kiwaniar 
Will Edmunds. 


Vice-President. 








29th Regiment "Band, 15th Field Brigade Canadian 
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Hon. George M. Weir, 
Provincial Secretary and Minister of 
Education of British Columbia. 


Magazine, October, 1925, gave a full 
story of the Harding Memorial and its 
dedication. The memorial was designed 
as a monument to the century long 
peace between the United States and 
Canada, as well as a tribute to the 
memory of President Harding. It was 
erected by Kiwanis Interhational with 
funds voluntarily supplied by members 
of the various Kiwanis clubs of the two 
nations. 

An idea for a memorial to President 
Harding—a replica of the birthplace on 
its original site near Blooming Grove, 
Ohio—was first proposed by Past Presi- 
dent Edmund F. Arras of Columbus, 
Ohio. This suggestion was carefully 
studied but the location, away from the 
main highway and the problem of an- 
nual upkeep caused the committee to 
turn to something else. Secretary 
Parker suggested that since Harding 
made his last public address in Canada 
and since that subject was international 
peace, why not erect a memorial to the 
President where that address was de- 
livered and also in commemoration of 
friendship and peace. 

At the Denver Convention in 1924, 
Victor M. Johnson of Rockford, Illinois 
(now deceased) was elected Interna- 

(Turn to page 494) 
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International Good Will 


Address at Tenth Anniversary of Dedication of 
Harding International Good Will Memorial 


ago a conquest of North America 

by the white man began. Our 
sturdy forefathers came from at least 
five countries of the Old World, be- 
tween which differences existed and 
the habits of warfare and strife con- 
tinued to actuate their thinking as na- 
tional desire for frontier expansion in 
America continued. 

Misunderstanding and the absence 
of complete and frank representation 
culminated in warfare which ended 
with the Treaty of 1818. In the years 
that have followed, although the coun- 
tries of Europe have again and again 
drawn the sword in battle, the people 
of the two great countries of North 
America have steadfastly stood side 
by side, fighting the common foe, 
cherishing the same ideals, and build- 
ing through a delightful understand- 
ing a unity of thought and a partner- 
ship of purpose that has become the 
admiration of the world. 

On no two countries has God smiled 
more bountifully than on Canada and 
the United States. Mineral wealth, 
timber lands, fertile soil and desirable 
sea coast combine to make each coun- 
try desirable beyond the 
fondest expectations of the | 
explorer of old. Nature has | 


Frese hundred and forty-three years 


not protected either land 
with impregnable moun- 
tains or waterways, but our 
acres lie spread out like a 
carpet of oriental beauty— 
unbounded, unfortified, but 
safe. 

Years of happy busy liv- 
ing have passed. Our coun- 
tries now teeming with peo- 
ple have faced the common 
foe and have shared the 
same victories, the greatest 
of which have been over 
self, and in an age where 
suspicion and _ mistrust 
abound the wholesomeness 
and the continuity of a hap- 
py relationship between 
Canada and the United 
States furnish the world 
its most persuasive illustra- 
tion of “Peace on Earth 
and Good Will to Men.” 

Three thousand nine 








fied border, across which no shell has 
been fired these past one hundred and 
eighteen years, thrill us since such 
tangible evidence of trust and under- 
standing is more potent than reams of 
written vows. 

Kiwanis International, with her 
membership selected from the prov- 
inces of Canada and from the states 
of the United States, is proud that 
throughout the years our accomplish- 
ments of service have been possible be- 
cause men from both countries have 
learned to join hands in mutual ef- 
fort and understanding and today just 
as true brothers live together in com- 
plete contentment, so do Kiwanians 
from Canada and the United States 
reside. There is no need for written 
policy, but so the world may know— 
the first policy of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional is and ever shall be, ‘‘To foster 
and promote the International Good 
Will which exists between Canada and 
the United States.” 

Years ago Kiwanis International de- 
sired to give public expression to the 
tender relationship, mutual under- 


standing, and the genuine good will 
embedded through common interests 
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By HARPER GATTON 


International President 


and achievements in the hearts of Ki- 
wanians from Canada and from the 
United States, and so it was decided 
to erect a memorial to Good Will. 
Vancouver was selected for the site 
and the Kiwanis club members of our 
two countries were asked to contrib- 
ute to the memorial fund. The first 
subscription came from a Canadian 
club and after more than 1,100 clubs 
from all twenty-nine districts of Ki- 
wanis had finished this voluntary task, 
$36,036.41 was raised. Eight thou- 
sand one hundred and fifty-three dol- 
lars and fifty-three cents was taken 
from the Kiwanis treasury and a total 
Kiwanis expenditure of $44,559.53 
permitted the completion of the Hard- 
ing International Good Will Memorial, 
which was dedicated with fitting and 
significant ceremonies on September 
16, 19265. 

The memorial is of a two-fold na- 
ture; it memorializes not only a for- 
mer President of the United States 
and an active Kiwanian but a most 
historic and significant event—the first 
visitation of a President of the United 
States to Canada and the remarkable 
address spoken by him on the interna- 

tional friendship of Canada 
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hundred miles of unforti- 


The International President delivering his address. 


and the United States. 

In the words of Past In- 
ternational President John 
H. Moss, who gave the ded- 
icatory address, “Picture, 
if you please, the erection 
of a memorial for the Chief 
Executive of one country 
in the territory of another 
nation. Conceive, if you 
can, the art of the artist 
and the skill of the sculptor 
combined in a monument 
symbolizing the wholesome 
friendship between these 
two nations. Visualize, if 
possible, the surroundings 
in Stanley Park, God’s 
great temple of trees, na- 
ture’s vast sanctuary. Men- 
tally measure the vast 
throng of people, variously 
estimated from 12,000 to 
18,000, all actuated by the 
holiest of emotions. Place 
within that picture the 
high official representatives 

(Turn to page 496) 
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Business Conditions and Outlook 


“Business and sentiment are both 
better. The fundamental trend is 
up and we may reach normal be- 
fore the year's closing. Crops are 
heavy and farmers should be good 
buyers. Employment and payrolls 
will expand. Building revival has 
begun and heavy industries are 
more hopeful. Commodity pros- 
sey are bullish. The stock out- 
ook is optimistic and low interest 
rates are supporting bonds. Credit 
inflation is taking hold. Prosperity 
is coming! Be ye also prepared!’ 


USINESS is better today than 
I. many realize and far better than 
some are willing to admit! The 
fundamental trend of business is up. 
In due season we will reach the normal 
line, cross it, and go into a period of 
so-called prosperity—over expansion. 
If the building industry were operating 
at the same level that the automobile 
industry is, we would be at normal 
right now! 

It is also true that the extensity and 
intensity of our recovery up to the 
present time are not fully appreciated. 
The low point in the securities market 
was touched and a turn up began in 
Mr. Hoover’s Administration. The low 
point in the general volume of business 
coincided with Mr. Roosevelt’s inaug- 
uration. From these two bottoms there 
has been a very substantial recovery 
in general business and in securities. 

The general volume of business to- 
day is 41% greater than it was at the 
low point in 1933. It is 12% above a 
year ago and is only 19% below nor- 
mal. The Dow Jones Industrial Aver- 
age has advanced over 90 points from 
its low, an increase of 219%. The 
value of all stocks and bonds listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange has ap- 
preciated over $33,000,000,000. Whole- 
sale commodity prices have advanced 
30%, industrial production 51%, steel 
production that dropped as low as 10% 
capacity in 1932 is now around 52% 
capacity, automobile production this 
year will more than double the low 
point in 1982, with an estimated pro- 
duction of 8,200,000 cars, farm income 
this year is 10% above 1934, and 43% 
above the depression low, the banks 
are overflowing with more than §$2,- 
000,000,000 excess reserves, and 334 
cities out of 364 or 92% show a gain 


over a year ago. 
These advances in general business 


and securities were registered either 
in spite of or in codperation with gov- 
ernmental control of business, depend- 
ing upon your particular political alle- 
giance, 


The Constitution to the Fore 

The events of the past year have 
done much to clarify and define poli- 
tical lines and focus upon the Consti- 
tution. There is nothing in the Con- 
stitution about government control of 
business and only a few words about 
finance. Congress has the power to 
control interstate commerce, levy tax- 
es, and coin money and regulate the 
value therof. Before the 74th Con- 
gress convened, it was stated that 
four-fifths of the time of Congress and 
the Administration was taken primarily 
with the control of business. The meas- 
ures passed in the first session of the 
74th Congress, which recently ad- 
journed, give little hope for a lessen- 
ing of government control over busi- 
ness and finance and indicate an in- 
creasing national debt and higher tax- 
ation for some time to come. 

In brief, the 74th Congress appro- 
priated over $8,000,000,000, shifted 
the control of bank money—credit— 
from the bankers to the government; 
passed a social securities measure that 
will affect 30,000,000 individuals; 
brought the public utility holding com- 
panies under federal regulation, threat- 
ening some with capital punishment; 
penalized big business through federal 
taxing power; made it more difficult to 
transfer fortunes from one generation 
to the next; provided a little NRA for 
the soft coal industry and broadened 
the field of activity of the AAA and 
TVA with the result that the govern- 
ment has taken the task more than 
ever before of protecting the economic 
welfare of its citizens and tightened 
its grip on business and finance. 





Ralph Wilson, an expert analyst, 
doesn’t make statements unless he 
knows what he is_ talking about. 


Through his close contact with the facts 
and figures as to what is actually go- 
ing on, because of the studies made by 
his institution of the past, the present 
and of future trends, his views are 
worth heeding. 

He is a past president of the Kiwanis 
Club at Wellesley, Massachusetts, and 
a former member of the International 
Committee on Public Affairs for the 

United States. 


By RALPH B. WILSON 


Vice-President, Babson Institute 


A Challenge to Business 

This is a challenge to business men 
and financiers. The problem calls for 
keener management and greater judg- 
ment than ever before, but it is not 
impossible of solution. There is little 
advantage to be gained by waiting for 
a change in Administration or to com- 
plain about what has been and is tak- 
ing place. 

What business needs today from 
within is more attention and less talk. 
No matter what agitation is taking 
place, some one must carry on busi- 
ness. He who stayeth behind the count- 
er and waiteth on the customer gets 
the business. If business men would 
only let others use their time to tell 
the world what dire things are going 
to happen to it, the first thing that 
would happen would be a substantial 
increase in the present recovery. 


What Some Industries Have Done 

Certain industries and many com- 
panies have done good business in the 
past two years. Some companies this 
last year have set up new records. One 
of the best illustrations is the auto- 
mobile industry. The depression hit the 
automobile business hard but govern- 
mental regulation, codes, NRA, and 
all the king’s horses have not prevented 
this industry from leading the recov- 
ery. Some of the companies in this 
field have made boom-time records un- 
der the very same conditions which 
other industries claim prevented their 
recovery. 

At the bottom of the depression 
there were only 1,500,000 automobiles 
produced in the United States and 
Canada. This year production is esti- 
mated at 3,200,000 which would be an 
increase of 113% over the low point 
in 1932, while the sale of automobiles 
for the first half of this year exceeded 
all previous corresponding six months’ 
periods since 1929. This industry de- 
serves a great deal of credit for the 
manner in which it has conducted it- 
self and for the part it has played in 
helping recovery along. Other indus- 
tries might well emulate the automo- 
bile industry. The point is that no 
matter what acts the 74th Congress has 
passed or how much the government 
controls, many companies are going 
to succeed by intelligent management 
and by taking advantage of the new 
situations created. 

(Turn to page 488) 
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THE GREATER RECOVERY 


spiritual resources of our nations is a far more es- 
sential recovery than the return to material pros- 
perity. 

But there is an inter-relation between these two types 
of recovery that is recognized by the serious thinkers 
on the problems of these vexing times. Business as well 
as church leaders, educators as well as social workers, 
scientists as well as statesmen, have united in expressing 
the conviction that we will have no permanent social and 
economic recovery in this country, no matter what laws 
may be adopted, until there is a renewal of the moral and 
spiritual life of the people. 

Roger Babson expresses this conviction in these words, 
“Only the Golden Rule will save this country—not a rule 
of gold ... In the last analysis our national future de- 
pends upon our national character—that is, whether it is 
spiritually or materially minded.” President Wilson also 
expressed the truth in these forceful words, “Our civil- 
ization cannot survive materially unless it is redeemed 
spiritually.” 

As a result of this conviction a nation-wide represent- 
ative and non-sectarian committee representing all de- 
nominations and types of religious organizations has been 
formed to promote throughout the United States plans and 
suggestions for inspiring a higher moral and _ spiritual 
level of daily living on the part of our people. 

“To give primacy to the human and spiritual rather 
than to the material values of life” is the first constitu- 
tional object of Kiwanis International. An organization 
that has this as one of its purposes obviously should give 
heed to that vital human need so generally recognized 
by our foremost leaders and thinkers. 

One of the gratifying characteristics of Kiwanis has 
been that it has always adapted its leadership to meet the 
peculiar needs of a given period. While the majority of 
its activities during the earlier years were in the field of 
philanthropic service, Kiwanis has in these difficult times 
heard the challenge for a more intelligent and militant 
type of citizenship. Our clubs have recognized the op- 
portunity of giving leadership in public affairs as well 
as in caring philanthropically for the needy. 

And now Kiwanis again proves that it is a vital and liv- 
ing organization by heeding the call coming from many 
different directions for the renewal of a higher moral 
and spiritual life. A fourth special objective, ‘Support 
of Churches in Their Spiritual Aims,’’ has been adopted 
this administrative year which seeks to guide and inspire 
our leaders to meet a new need of the present day. In 
other words, Kiwanis leadership, originally devoted to 
philanthropic activities and more recently applied to a 
militant citizenship, is now to give leadership to the de- 
velopment of a higher moral and spiritual life in our 
various communities. 

In its aggressive public affairs program Kiwanis avoids 
becoming a political organization. It neither takes par- 
tisan action nor supports individual candidates. So in 
promoting this new special objective for the development 
of higher spiritual values, it is in no sense becoming an 
ecclesiastical organization. The promotion of this new 
objective and its purposes will be on a broad, non-sec- 
tarian basis which includes all churches and all forms of 
religious expression by which the daily living of our people 


To strengthening and development of the moral and 


may be uplifted. The program is also in response to a 
need recognized by thinkers in all walks of life and not 
solely by church leaders. 

A special International committee is being formed 
which will have as its responsibility the development of 
a specific program of practical suggestions for club ac- 
tivities in line with this special objective. 

Meanwhile, there is one practical program now under 
way which is related to this new objective and in which 
our Kiwanis clubs may at once take a part—the promotion 
of the observance of “Loyalty Days,’”’ October 5 and 6. 
This program, developed by the Religion and Welfare 
Recovery Committee, looks to the development in every 
community of ways and means of securing attendance 
at church by all people on either of the ‘“‘Loyalty Days,” 
Saturday, October 5 or Sunday, October 6, according to 
the individual’s preference for day of worship and for 
church or religious organization. 

The conviction concerning the value of churches in a 
community is general. Few would desire to live in a 
city, town or rural section where there were no churches. 
Therefore it is most fitting that all, whether church mem- 
bers or not, should participate in a “mobilization of moral 
and spiritual forces’ in their respective communities 
through attendance upon some service of worship on either 
of the “Loyalty Days.” 

Many Kiwanis clubs in the past have sponsored ‘Go- 
to-Church Days” with fine results. Some districts even 
have promoted such days on a district-wide basis with all 
clubs in the district participating. The present program 
of “Loyalty Days” is simply a ‘“‘Go-to-Church Day” pro- 
gram on a broader scale. 

While the program of “Loyalty Days’ developed by 
the Religion and Welfare Recovery Committee is being 
promoted primarily in the United States, there is no rea- 
son why our Canadian Kiwanis clubs may not give lead- 
ership in their communities to the development of a 
“Loyalty Days” program in their towns and cities. 

In promoting the observance of “Loyalty Days” in their 
respective communities Kiwanis clubs will find exceptional 
opportunities for creative and aggressive leadership. A 
general sympathetic attitude will lead to a fine general 
response. Newspapers generally will be found ready 
to codperate by giving large publicity. Many business 
houses will individually or unitedly publicize the purposes 
of ‘Loyalty Days’ through paid advertisements appearing 
in the public press. 

President Gatton has sent a special bulletin letter to 
the presidents of all clubs in the United States and in 
Canada, urging their full and hearty codperation in this 
program. 

Let our clubs begin their activities in support of our 
new fourth special objective by giving the best possible 
leadership to the promotion of “Loyalty Days’ in their 
communities. And later when additional suggestions for 
activities on this new objective are presented, may our 
clubs again show the true Kiwanis spirit by doing their 
full share to further “The Greater Recovery.” 
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The Local Government Muddle 


There has been significant devel- 
opment in the technique of muni- 
cipal administration but there are 
dangers from inexperienced peo- 
ple in control, from federal assis- 
tance, lack of local responsibility, 
and machine politics. Determina- 
tion for better local government 
lies with the purpose and the will 
of the citizens.* 


the stepchild of American politics. 

It did not exist in any real sense 
until long after the Civil War. The 
country was so involved in the problems 
of interna] development, of the Negro, 
and of the reconstruction period that 
the matter of municipal and local gov- 
ernment received practically no atten- 
tion. True, home rule was adopted 
sporadically and in an ephemeral way 
in some localities, but not in any real 
sense until the beginning of the present 
century. 

The Galveston flood resulted, in 1901, 
in the establishment of the commission 
form of government. That form spread 
a good deal, but is now pretty general- 
ly being abandoned as not suitable, be- 
cause of its division of administrative 
authority and its conflicts among the 
various members of the commission. 
The council-manager plan is taking its 
place. This also required a flood to show 
its dramatic possibilities, in the city of 
Dayton in 1913, under Colonel Henry 
M. Waite, the first city manager of a 
large American city. This shows how 
recent the idea is. Indeed, the late 
Colonel Ashburner, the first city man- 
ager, was almost continually in service 
in one city or another until just re- 
cently. 

Without being cynical about the mat- 
ter, it seems to require some cataclysm 
of Nature to arouse people sufficiently 
to recognize the fact that this stepchild 
of American politics, local government, 
is entitled to consideration. 


= government has always been 


Progress in Technique of 
Local Government 

On the whole, there has been very 
significant development in the tech- 
nique of municipal administration in 
this country, particularly in the last 
twenty-five years. Local government is 
severely handicapped by constitutions 
of various states. Notwithstanding con- 





*This paper was presented at a special meeting 
of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science in Philadelphia. 


stitutional strait-jackets, it is question- 
able whether there has been as great 
progress in any other line of activity 
as in local government. 

For instance, there have grown up 
bureaus for governmental research 
staffed by persons who have the aloof- 
ness, the disinterestedness, and the 
opportunities for clear, dispassionate 
study that characterize research in 
such fields as medicine, law, or chem- 
istry. Properly administered and prop- 
erly utilized, such bureaus are of the 
greatest value to the busy and con- 
scientious official. Stevenson said, “The 
young man who reads a great deal will 
not have much time to think.” The 
busy official certainly has no time to 
think. A very important part of his 
duty is to listen to people who have 
nothing to say. That is really essential, 
and if he does not do it, no matter how 
excellent may be his administration 
otherwise, it will become unpopular for 
lack of contact with the popular opin- 
ion in the community. 


Growth of City Planning 


Another development is the growth 
of city planning and zoning, which has 
extended to regional planning as well. 
We have county, state, and regional 
planning embracing three or more 
states, recognizing that planning should 
not be circumscribed by the accidental 
boundaries of a city, but that a whole 
region is to be treated as one and 
planned accordingly. That is a develop- 
ment which has gone forward very 
rapidly in the last twenty or twenty- 
five years since it originated in this 
country in any real sense. 

Unfortunately, zoning and planning 
developed after much damage had been 
done; but their help for the future will 
be very great. Constitutions do not 
hamper zoning and planning except 
when the zoning is arbitrary, in which 
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case the courts have declared that it 
amounts to taking property without due 
process of law. 

Another great matter which has come 
forward is the development of the 
merit system in many localities; it is 
still conspicuously absent from many 
others. We have written the merit sys- 
tem into the constitution of Ohio, but 
writing a thing into a constitution does 
not necessarily make it operative. 

County government was something 
that was referred to as the “Dark Con- 
tinent of American Politics,’ and has 
only recently received attention. In 
Ohio we have lately adopted a consti- 
tutional amendment allowing home rule 
for counties, just as we provided in 
1912 in our constitution for allowing 
home rule to cities. 


Dangers from Inexperienced 
Persons 


Here are two new groups that are 
taking an interest in this problem in a 
very direct way. The new enthusiasts 
present a considerable danger, because, 
being inexperienced in matters of local 
government, their aim has been almost 
entirely to reduce taxes, without any 
scientific or thoughtful way of doing it. 
There has been the method of proceed- 
ing by constitutional amendment in 
places, including Ohio, where the con- 
stitution places arbitrary limits on the 
amount of property tax that can be 
levied. Well, that is simply a selfish 
process of shifting the taxes, and in the 
end it probably creates a loss instead 
of a saving. 

The old property tax is at least a 
local tax, and a great part of it stays 
in the local community; whereas a state 
sales tax, as we now have in Ohio as 
a partial substitute, is collected by the 
state, and the state exacts a heavy 
penalty for collecting it, and returns 
only an unjust proportion to the large 
cities which contribute much of it. So 
those who reduce taxes by constitution- 
al amendment are “hoist with their own 
petard,” and have made, in my opinion, 
a serious mistake in not seeing that in 
the end they do not succeed in reducing 
taxes for themselves, even if they 
broaden the base and shift imposts to 
other people, 

There is a very real danger from per- 
sons who are unacquainted with the 
work of municipal government and 
have very little sympathy with what 
they call secondary services, that is, 
such things as schooling, health, recre- 
ation, libraries, and the aesthetic as- 
pects of a city. Those are the services 
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that are singled out for shrinkage in 
the effort to beat down the tax rate to 
the lowest possible basis. 

There is no more dangerous thing 
confronting our people at this time, in 
my opinion, than to have these so-called 
secondary services, which are not secon- 
dary but absolutely essential, cut down 
to the danger point. It is just at a 
period like this that people’s morale 
must be sustained, and it is sustained 
by these services which are being so 
greatly curtailed. It is a penny-wise- 
pound-foolish policy; because to the 
extent that you place restrictions on 
the ability of a community to perform 
the necessary functions of government, 
just by so much you are going to pay 
double and treble in the end, in the 
increased cost of crime and hospitali- 
zation. 


Dangers from Federal Assistance 

There is another serious matter at 
the present time, when, as I say, we 
had hoped that there would be advan- 
tageous lessons learned from the de- 
pression. Just when it seemed that 
people were going to insist upon sound 
local government as a means of econ- 
omy, the Federal Government started 
its unprecedented spending and as- 
sumption of services which in my opin- 
ion should never have been so assumed, 
and which should be discontinued as 
quickly as possible after the cessation 
of the emergency. This assumption by 
the Federal Government of these vari- 
ous services seems to me to be a very 
serious blow to the home rule which 
has been written into many constitu- 
tions and developed by many cities. 

The great difficulty is that many of 
the things the Federal Government is 
doing are good in themselves. Of 
course it is desirable to clear away 
slums. Of course it is desirable to have 
public works. Of course it is desir- 
able to have relief; it is essential that 
we should have it, Therefore, because 
the objects are good, people are very 
prone to disregard the whole constitu- 
tional structure of our government and 
the great principles of home rule, and 
say, “Here is the Federal Government 
with its great resources; let them do it.” 
But the difficulty is that the Federal 
Government does not give lump sums to 
the local communities, or lend money 
to them, and let them do their own 
spending, but itself often assumes what 
is not, in my opinion, a federal func- 
tion. 

Take, for instance, the Municipal 
Bankruptcy Act which has been passed. 
Although its objects are good, it seems 
to me to be a severe blow to the cities 
of this country. Some cities have be- 
come so engulfed in maladministration 
that they seem incapable of getting 
themselves out of the morass. You will 
remember the old darky who was asked 
what the status quo is, and replied, 
“The status quo am the mess what we 
is in.” Well, a good many cities are in 
a status quo, and a good many of them 
are Florida cities from which the Sum- 
ner-Wilcox Municipal Bankruptcy Act 


originated. Bankruptcy was never in- 
tended for cities. It was intended for 
traders, and a city is not a trader. This 
enactment is a_ serious thing, and 
should not, in my opinion, be allowed 
to extend beyond the period of the 
emergency which it recites to exist as 
its reason for being. 


Local Governments Must 
Accept Responsibility 

People will say, “Yes, but the Fed- 
eral Government raises the standards 
of the municipalities by requiring them 
to comply with certain specifications.” 
First of all, I do not think it does in a 
place that is well governed, as, for in- 
stance, the city in which I live. We do 
not need anybody to raise our stan- 
dards. They are as high as the best. 
But leaving that aside, it is better to 
let the local governments muddle along 
and work out their own salvation and 
opportunities for improvement. In the 
end, it is not advantageous to have a 
remote control undertake to establish 
specifications for them. 

The opportunities for improvement 
in local government are dependent upon 
local autonomy. To the extent that the 
improvement is made by the big 
brother, the Federal Government, and 
the initiative, discretion, and responsi- 
bility which should inhere in the local 
officials as means for their develop- 
ment are taken away, an injury is done 
to the local governments even though 
they are temporarily helped in their 
trouble. 

The great difficulty is that federal 
intervention relieves these communities 
from the consequences of their folly. 
The only way they are ever going to 
get anywhere is to let them feel the 
folly that they have committed, so that 
they will not do it again. If some good 
big brother helps them out of the mud- 
dle and says, “All right, forget the past, 
scale down your debts, default on your 
obligations, get a release in bankruptcy, 
and start all over again,” the causes 
that led to the difficulties of these muni- 


cipal corporations will not be eradi- 
cated. 
Other Difficulties of 
Federal Intervention 
Again, unfortunately, this federal 


intervention has meant a severe inter- 
ference with the merit system. A great 
many of the departments that have 
been created in the Federal Govern- 
ment have been set up on a purely poli- 
tical basis, and have dealt a severe 
blow to the merit system, which was 
making fair headway in this country. 

Another serious matter arising from 
federal] intervention is the codes made 
applicable to local governments, They 
never were intended for such a pur- 
pose, They were intended to regulate 
prices and to pass on to the consumer 
the resulting higher price. The muni- 
cipal governments and the schools and 
the counties do not have any consumer. 
They are simply supported by taxpay- 
ers, whose purses are already depleted. 
The result of making the codes applic- 
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able to local governments is that com- 
petitive bidding which is universally 
considered advantageous in public buy- 
ing for local communities has been pre- 
vented. 

The local governments are arms of 
the state, and here again we have a 
direct federal interference with activi- 
ties of the state. 


Machine Politics 


Finally, an evil of which we must rid 
ourselves is the miserable alliance of 
the local political machines or groups 
or gangs or whatever you choose to 
call them, with the national parties. 
That union is miscegenation and must 
be dissolved if we are to go forward. 
The effect upon the local governments 
of treating them as mere feeders for 
patronage of the national parties or 
machines has been a great evil. There 
is no connection at all between them. 
In Cincinnati, it does not matter to us 
what are the political opinions of a 
street sweeper—whether he believes in 
the League of Nations or the cancella- 
tion of foreign debts, or that King 
George is a good sovereign, or other- 
wise. The whole requirement for him 
is, does he know dirt when he sees it, 
and if he does, has he the ability to 
pick it up? Until that attitude becomes 
general throughout the local communi- 
ties of this country, their development 
will be retarded. 


Persistence Needed 

It requires pertinacity about these 
things to make any progress. We have 
to be like that person, lacking in sen- 
sitiveness, who asked some one to vote 
for him and the person said, ‘What! 
Vote for you, you scoundrel? If my 
soul were hanging in the balance and 
it were necessary to vote for you to 
save it, I wouldn’t do it.” The can- 
didate took out his notebook and said, 
“T’ll put you down ‘Doubtful.’” That 
is the attitude we must maintain to 
keep on with the struggle—to see to it 
that these incursions on the rights of 
localities by the Federal Government, 
recited to be for an emergency and 
temporary in character, are temporary 
in character, and that the development 
of local government proceeds. 

It is my firm conviction that the 
future of this country is wrapped up 
with its government, and that, in turn, 
with the governmental units of local 
communities and their success or 
failure. 

Constitutions can help or hinder. If 
you are prevented by constitutional 
restrictions from improving your gov- 
ernment, of course that is grievous, and 
your effort should be to dissipate those 
restrictions. But if they are taken 
away and your constitution permits 
amelioration, it will not be accom- 
plished unless there is the will, the pur- 
pose, and the determination of the citi- 
zens to make the improvement—the 
realization that in striving for better 
local government they are doing some- 
thing of vital importance to the welfare 
and security of their country. 
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Indian Ceremonials at Gallup 


Gallup Kiwanians active in organ- 
izing and developing Association 
and annual ceremonial for the ad- 
vancement of the Indian, his arts 
and crafts and the preservation of 
Indian ceremonies. 


lived in the great Southwest for cen- 

turies as proven by data, historical 
facts and scientific explorations, From 
these reliable sources we come to 
realize that at one time in the past, 
this area was the most densely popu- 
lated part of North America. 

It was destined years ago that Gal- 
lup should be the Indian Capital of 
the United States as there are more 
Indians here, more Indian land, and 
they present to the entire population 
of our country, more interesting sub- 
jects for study than in any other lo- 
cality. 

In the vast empire lying between 
the Rio Grande river in New Mexico 
on the east, and the Colorado River 
and its tributaries on the west and 
north, live the many thousand In- 
dians whom we know best. Through 
our daily contact with them, we have 
an intimate knowledge and sympa- 
thetic feeling in regard to their prob- 
lems, traditions and mode of living. 
We know them to be peaceful and in- 
dustrious in their diversified vocations. 
They are tillers of the soil, fine herds- 
men and artisans of great merit, pro- 
ducing with their hands and a few 
crude implements from nature’s own 
products, many artistic and beautiful 
articles truly representing American 
art. 

Through all the years they have fol- 


[tived in and their ancestors have 
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Governor; Director, Inter-Tribal Indian Ceremonial Association 


lowed their own religious ceremonies 
interpreted by them through their rit- 
uals and dances. It was to preserve 
these ceremonial dances, arts and 
crafts, and to assist in establishing a 
wider market for their products, and 
to codperate with our government in 
assisting with the advancement of all 
activities for the benefit of the In- 
dians, that the Inter-Tribal Indian 
Ceremonial Association was organized. 
Gallup being situated in the heart 
of the Indian Country, its citizens 
realized their responsibility in assist- 
ing the Indians of the Southwest to 
perpetuate the century-old customs 
and dances of the various tribes. They 
desired to bring to the attention of the 
people of the entire country the art 
and culture of our Indian friends, to 
have them exhibit their arts and 
crafts, and present their dances at a 
central location, and through compe- 
tition and education, enable the var- 
ious craftsmen of Indian products to 
improve their workmanship and ar- 
tistry, thus enhancing their values in 
many ways. In the summer of 1922, 
members of the Gallup Kiwanis club 
and the Gallup Chamber of Commerce 
held a joint meeting and formally in- 
corporated this association on a non- 
profit basis, its by-laws setting forth 
its main purpose as the advancement 
of the Indian, his arts and crafts and 
the preservation of his ceremonies. 
To endeavor at all times to build a 
solid foundation whereby everything 
would be for, by and of the Indian; 
to display only genuine and authentic 
crafts, and to present ceremonials, 


games, sports, magic and dances that 
had been practiced hy the tribes on 
past cen- 


their reservations for the 








turies; to exhibit only arts and crafts 
produced by the Indians with their 
crude implements; to build through its 
influence closer contact and relation, 
better conditions for our Indian 
friends—this is the purpose of the 
Inter-Tribal Indian Ceremonial. 

During the early years the Cere- 
monial Association encountered many 
difficulties from various’ sources, 
mainly the lack of funds which were 
sO necessary to carry on the original 
purpose. Through the wonderful co- 
operation of all the citizens of Gallup 
which has manifested itself so many 
times, the Ceremonial has been able to 
progress from year to year. The Gal- 
lup Ceremonial has been made possible 
by a fine example of unselfish codpera- 
tion of the Indians, the Indian traders, 
Indian Service officials, and the many 
loyal supporters throughout’ the 
United States. 

The Ceremonial is held annually on 
the last Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday of August, in a large park at 
the edge of town amidst nature’s own 
setting of hills and mesas. 

The ceremonial guest list comprises 
many notables from all parts of this 
country and foreign lands, many of 
whom have returned year after year 
to witness this outstanding presenta- 
tion of Indian life. It attracts scien- 
tists, writers, artists, musicians, and 
students of Indian lore, besides many 
travelers seeking the unusual and 
spectacular, for nowhere else in 
America can be seen such an exhibi- 
tion of barbaric splendor. 

When you plan your trip to the 
Southwest next year keep the above 
dates in mind. The Gallup club will 
be glad to aid in every way. 








Zuni “Harvest Dance” 
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BUILDERS WE 


By ROE FULKERSON 


A gang of men in a busy town. 

With a ho-heave-ho and lusty yell 
They swung a beam, and the sidewall fell. 
I asked the foreman: ‘Are these men skilled, 
And the men you’d hire if you had to build?’ 
He gave a laugh and said: ‘No, indeed! 
Just common labor is all I need. 
I can easily wreck in a day or two 
What builders have taken a year to do.’ 
And I thought to myself as I went my way, 
Which of these roles have I tried to play? 
Am I a builder who works with care, 
Measuring life by the rule and square? 
Am I shaping my deeds to a well-made plan, 
Patiently doing the best I can? 
Or am I a wrecker, who walks the town 
Content with the labor of tearing down.”’ 

I wish I might give due credit to the author of that 
verse, but it is one I read in a Kiwanis publication and 
now quote from memory. I memorized it for a speech 
and have never forgotten it. It came to my mind this 
morning because yesterday I was at an art exhibit where 
some of my friends were showing work. 

I was particularly interested in the exhibits of sculp- 
ture, and was very sorry for an artist who had done a 
wonderful bust in marble. Alas, on the neck was a bluish 
green stain which looked as though the model had been 
wearing a necklace which had corroded and left a mark. 

My artist friend explained how these things happen. 
With painstaking care the sculptor works on his block of 
marble, patiently chipping away the surplus stone, pol- 
ishing and rubbing it down, only to find, when the work 
is almost finished, a defect in the marble. 

There are two methods in sculpture. One is building 
up and the other cutting away. When a sculptor uses 
clay, he first makes an armature of solid steel or iron 
as a foundation to support his clay model. Patiently he 
builds up his clay, bit by bit. 

In this building up process, he can at any time remove 
or add bits here and there to correct a fault. He can 
change the corner of a mouth from a smile to a droop of 
sadness. At any stage before the clay has been cast into 
its eternal bronze, he can make any change he may desire. 

The other method is that used by sculptors working in 
marble. This is a chipping away process. Instead of 
building up, the artist is doing exactly the reverse. He is 
tearing down the marble and leaving his statue. Bit by 
bit he cuts away only to find, as did the artist whose 
work I saw, a vital defect in his raw material just as his 
work is finished. 

As he works, one blow with the hammer may drive the 
chisel too deep and the whole figure be ruined. One tap 
too many and all his work is gone for naught. Even when 
his statue is completed, it is a fragile thing, and the care- 
lessness of a moving man or a charwoman may topple 
it from its base and crash it into a thousand pieces. 

The motto of Kiwanis is “We Build.” On the desk 
beside me as I write is a little printed slip containing the 
Objects, Objectives, Special Objectives and Administrative 
Policies of Kiwanis for the present year. Year after 
year these little slips have come to me, and year by year 
they show less and less change. The earlier ones changed 


‘| WATCHED them tearing a building down, 





radically. We made mistakes, but because we were build- 
ing up instead of tearing down, we were able to profit 
by our experience and correct our errors, 

There has never been a tear down element in Kiwanis 
work. We have built up steadily since the day of our 
organization twenty years ago. Nineteen times have the 
delegates from all the clubs met in annual convention. 
We have corrected many mistakes, but we have continued 
to build up our work of art. 

This continent has had organizations build on opposition 
to established institutions. They have thriven on race prej- 
udice, on religious prejudice and on other things which 
meant tearing down instead of building up. Those or- 
ganizations were of mushroom growth and have largely 
vanished from our civilization. Kiwanis, with its building, 
has grown stronger, sturdier, more sure of itself and its 
principles year after year, until today we have a monu- 
ment of strength and beauty which is standing the test 
of time. 

Some philosopher has said that a stationary organiza- 
tion in a moving world spells disaster to both. Kiwanis 
is now, and will always be, a moving, building group. 
The world moves on and in its moving brings new prob- 
lems to towns and cities. Changing conditions require 
changing policies to meet them. Although the underlying 
principles of Kiwanis have become more and more stand- 
ardized as time has proved them, there will always be 
opportunity for change, for the correction of mistakes, 
and for the perfecting of that which we have built in 
the past. 

Kiwanis is not the work of one man. Rather is it the 
work of the best minds on this continent. Priests, preach- 
ers and rabbis are in its ranks to pass on its spiritual needs. 
Lawyers are a part of it to make our laws legal and our 
acts constitutional. Physicians are tied in with us to help 
in our problems of the lame, the halt and the blind. 
School teachers we have to guide us in our vocational 
work. Farmers join with us to help with our problems 
of establishing better relations between urban and rural 
people. Political economists we have in plenty to aid in 
our desires to make every man more civic minded. Finally, 
the business man is with us to advise about our financial 
and business policies. 

It is as though the pick of all the sculptors on the con- 
tinent had joined in the building of one great statue, con- 
sulting, advising and helping each other without thought 
of fee or reward, inspired only by a desire to build of 
Kiwanis a thing of eternal beauty, of marvelous strength 
and perfect line and plane. 

Truly, slowly, surely, year by year, we have modeled 
and moulded an organization which has a strong hold on 
the hearts and minds of men. Patiently we have made 
our constitution which is the skeleton of our figure. 
Adding and correcting, we have made our by-laws, which 
are the flesh of our figure. From time to time we have 
added Objects and Objectives which have increased the 
beauty of and been the finishing touch to this figure which 
now stands out in the body politic as an influence, a mode] 
and an example of what right minded men can do when 
they work together with altruistic motives. 

“We Build,” our motto, is not a catch line or slogan. 
It is the fundamental policy of Kiwanis, which has brought 
us far and will take us the rest of the way. 








FOLLOWERS 


IWANIS makes much of leader- 

ship training. Its program in 
this work has been elaborated year 
after year, and is showing marvel- 
ous results. But an army composed 
only of officers would be a sad army 
indeed. 

We hear much these days of the 
forgotten man. There are. times 
when it seems just possible that we are prone to forget 
that all these splendid leaders must have their corps of 
followers, and that there is a great army of privates in 
the Kiwanis ranks who are entitled to their need of glory. 

It is with the rank and file of the army that battles 
are won, and it is with the rank and file of Kiwanis that 
its objectives are accomplished. It is all very well for 
the leader to get out in front and call in clarion voice, 
“Come on, boys!”, but there must be boys to come on, 
and they must come. Thank heaven, in Kiwanis they do 
come on. 

Over and over again, year after year, the men of 
Kiwanis have responded nobly to the call to leadership, 
and to these men all praise and honor, but equal praise 
and equal honor to the followership, for without it leader- 
ship would be of no avail. 

Every Kiwanis club has its large group of men who 
are willing to respond, and have responded, to every call 
to help carry out the objects and objectives of our or- 
ganization without the hope of title, honor or acclaim. 
To these men go the Godfelt thanks of every leader who 
has the true spirit of leadership. Let us have no for- 
gotten man in Kiwanis, 





Some men give their children dimes for the church 
for the same reason that they buy lightning rods. 


WASTE 


OME place around your house 
S there is a bit of waste space. 
Six square feet is plenty. Perhaps 
it is in one corner of the garage; 
maybe it is in the attic or the base- 
ment; perhaps it is in that hall bed- 
room. 

Sometime in your life there is a 
bit of waste time. Perhaps it is just 
after you get home from the office, and before dinner; 
perhaps it is in the evening when you Con’t care to go 
out for bridge or to the movies. Perhaps you have tired 
of golf and have your Saturday and Sunday afternoons 
free for relaxation. 

If you could adjust your waste time to fit into that 
six square feet of waste space, you would be a much 
happier man. Inherent in the soul of every man is the 
desire to express himself in some other way than the 
routine solution of the bread and butter problem. In- 
herent in him is the desire to gratify his creative in- 
stinct and ieave behind him something of use to, or for 
the beautification of, the world. He would like to make 
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TORIALS 


By ROE FULKERSON 
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something to which his grandchildren might point with 
pride. 

Better than these incentives, however, is the happiness 
which comes from busy hands in creative work. Why 
not fit into that six feet of waste space a potter’s wheel, 
a book binder’s bench, a turning lathe, a jeweler’s bench, 
a jig saw, and artist’s easel, a cabinet maker’s bench, a 
modeling stand, a printing press or a rug weaver’s loom? 

Too old to begin? Youngsters of sixty and more are 
beginning such things! There is no better relief from 
the loneliness of age than a beloved avocation, and the 
pride of accomplishment is nothing compared with the 
joy we get from expressing ourselves in some creative 
way. 

We can do anything we would like to do! 
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Man is the only creature that laughs, and good luck 
hovers around the house of smiles. 


PEDESTRIAN VS. AUTOMOBILE 


RAFFIC statistics bring to light ons 

some interesting facts. Many of 
them are against preconceived no- 
tions. All of us are likely to think 
of the reckless driver as killing in- 
nocent little children while adults 
escape unharmed. 

In the United States, nearly six- 
teen thousand pedestrians were 
killed by automobiles in 1934. The proportion of deaths 
to injuries was found to increase in regular progression 
with age. The child pedestrian group showed 4.35% of 
accidents in that group resulting in death. The age group 
from fifteen to forty-nine showed 4.87%. The group from 
fifty to sixty-four showed 7.15%, and in the group over 
sixty-five, 17% of the accidents resulted in fatalities. 

The actions of the pedestrians resulting in these deaths 
are of interest, and were approximately as follows: Cross- 
ing in the middle of the block or against signals, 34%; 
walking along roadway, 17%; children playing in street, 
11%; walking from behind parked cars, 9%. The other 
29% were from miscellaneous causes. 

Certainly most Kiwanians are drivers of motor cars and 
are more interested in automobile accidents from the 
driver’s viewpoint. But in these days when traffic is so 
badly congested in the business districts, Kiwanians are 
more frequently pedestrians than they were a few years 
ago when a car could be parked in front of the office. 

It would be a fine thing for every Kiwanis club to 
have the man in charge of traffic in the home town ap- 
pear before the club and explain these and other facts, 
that fewer Kiwanians may be listed among the casualties 
which are being charged daily against the motorist. 

No driver of a car should walk across the street in 
the middle of the block, or cross an intersection against 
the light. Certainly experience as a driver must have 
taught the danger of stepping into the street from be- 
hind a parked car, or walking in the street when there 
are sidewalks. Yet the holocaust of steel and gas goes 
on daily in every town on the continent. 
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OCTOBER, 1935 
BANQUET PROGRAMS 


E frost is on the well known 
pumpkin. The fodder is in the 
much advertised shock. The day of 
the Kiwanis picnic, with its perspir- 
ing contestants in the fat man’s race, 
is gone, and the nights of the Ki- 
wanis banquet come on apace. What 
D follows is a round by round report 
of a conversation from a ringside 
seat, and requires no editorial comment. 

“Bill, they have made me program chairman and toast- 
master for the Ladies’ Night meeting next month. You 
have been in Kiwanis for a dozen years. I wish you 
would look over this tentative program and tell me what 
you think of it.’ 

“Too many speakers, and your address of welcome is 
too long.” 

“But you haven’t seen the program, and you don’t know 
what I am going to say!” 

“You said I had been in Kiwanis a dozen years, didn’t 
you? I don’t have to see. I know! I never saw or heard 
a program of which my criticisms were not true. 

“In the first place, you are supposed to start the ball 
rolling with a few well chosen words. Remember that 
the fewness is much more important than the well chosen- 
ness. You will have several Distinguished Kiwanis guests 
present. It is your job as toast master to change them 
from Distinguished guests to Extinguished guests. In- 
stead of speakers, they should be standers uppers and 
sitters downers. Don’t let them say a few words. There 
are a lot of distinguished Kiwanians who are my good 
friends, but I have never known one who had ever looked 
up the word ‘few’ in the dictionary. Tell them to take a 
bow and sit down again! 

“Don’t tell the crowd to wait until they have all been 
introduced, and then applaud them all at once. The crowd 
won’t do it anyhow, and it is no compliment to a dis- 
tinguished guest to share his outburst of applause with 
other men to him much less important. 

“Your program should be a musical and oratorical 
sandwich. One singer, or singers, with an encore. Your 
one and only speaker. Then another musical number 
and call it a night! The audience will be surprised and 
tickled, because every woman in the house has itchy feet 
and wants to get started dancing, and the men should 
expiate their sins by having to dance with them, hurty 
feet or no hurty feet.” 

“But I never heard of such a brief program!’’ 

“Neither did I. I have waited with nail biting eager- 
ness hoping that some time I might be present at a meet- 
ing where the program committee would have that much 
self restraint.” 
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Hope, humanity’s best friend, cheats us all alike. 


KNOW KIWANIANS 


T is well to know Kiwanis, and most 

of us uo» put it is fully as im- 
portant to know Kiwanians. Who is 
that fellow who sat to the left of 
you at the last luncheon? That’s 
easy. It was Bill Michel who runs 
the electrical store down town, You 
bought a refrigerator for your wife’s 
Christmas present from him once. 
But is that really enough to know about Bill? Was he 
born here in town? If not, where did he come from, and 
why did he decide to settle here? Is he a college gradu- 
ate or did he, like Topsy, just grow, and get his educa- 
tion by exposure to educated people? Did Bill inherit 
that electrical business from his father, or did he begin 
by sweeping out the store and progress like one of 
Horatio Alger’s heroes until he finally became the pro- 
prietor? What are his hobbies? Does he play golf, or 
does he prefer psychological research with a deck of 
cards? 
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All of these things are of interest to the other members 
of the club, and in many of the clubs there has grown up 
a praiseworthy custom of giving in each weekly luncheon 
notice a brief biography of one member of the club. 

Such a feature gives the luncheon notices a human in- 
terest which adds to the readability of the notice, and 
gives all the members of the club that intimate knowl- 
edge of each other which increases friendships. It is 
especially interesting in reading a series of such sketches, 
to see how many Kiwanians fought their way up from 
the bottom to places of honor and security. 

Small wonder that such men take an interest in under- 
privileged children, in vocational guidance, and in boys’ 
and girls’ work. They realize what such things might 
have meant to them in times past, and are deeply sym- 
pathetic. 
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“The 19385 woman is much like the 1985 automobile, 
if the advertisements are correct. She is stream 
lined, thanks to diet; she has knee action, thanks to 
athletics; she has a self starter, thanks to inde- 
pendence; has improved balance and increased 
power, thanks to education; last, but not least, she 
will give the best results only if the right man is at 
the wheel.” —Katherine Brace. 


OLD AGE INSURANCE 


ANY years ago those most ef- 
ficient of all financiers, the 
great insurance companies, began 
their campaign for old age_ in- 
surance. In its simplest form, it 
meant the deposit with the company 
of a certain amount annually which, 
with accrued interest and dividends, \ 
would be paid back to the policy 
holder after his productive years were gone. He was thus 
insured against that time after sixty-five when more 
than half of us are dependent for our bread and butter 
on relatives or charitable institutions. 

This idea of the insurance companies was so popular 
with forehanded and prosperous men that it was soon 
adopted by politicians and statesmen, and of late we have 
had all sorts of old age insurance ideas from the wildest, 
Utopian, impractical plans, to safe and sane programs now 
being worked out by state and federal government. 

With steadily increasing popularity, the abolition of 
poverty in old age has been the ideal of all right think- 
ing men and women. It is our favorite dream that age 
and honor, age and leisure, age and security should walk 
hand in hand to the grave. 

The defect in the whole plan, however, is that it is 
only financial security which is sought. The fact that 
money cannot buy friends, cannot buy companionship and 
cannot buy love, is left entirely out of these Utopian 
dreams. What boots it if a man has enough bread and 
butter, if he is without friendship and companionship in 
his old days? We have all seen the sad sight of a rich 
old man with none but sycophants and bootlicks around 
him, dour, suspicious and waiting unhappily for the un- 
dertaker to help him out of his dilemma. 

Without being planned for the purpose, Kiwanis in a 
large way provides for this very catastrophe. Kiwanis is 
supplying men with the friendship and companionship 
which money has never bought and which the wealth of 
Midas cannot buy. A man who has been active in Kiwanis 
during the years can never have a lonely old age. 

As Kiwanis grows older, it will be increasingly true that 
our members will grow old and younger men will come 
into the clubs to take up their work. Yet these old mem- 
bers will always be honored and loved and the associa- 
tion with the younger men will hold their youthful spirits 
long after the men who are outside of Kiwanis have seen 
their circle of friends narrow yearly until they sit prac- 
tically alone in the chimney corner. 

If for no other reason than this, Kiwanis has justified 
its existence in a world which has become too materialistic 
and too little idealistic, 
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Wilmington, North Carolina, Brigade Boys’ Club 


By WILLIAM H. MONTGOMERY 


Chairman, International Committee on Under-Privileged Child 


YOUTH recently applied to a 
merchant in Wilmington, North 


Carolina, for a job. 

“Have you any recommendations?” 
the man asked him. 

“No, sir,” confessed the boy. 

“Well, I can’t very well hire you un- 
less you can give me some kind of 
references.” 

The lad shuffled his feet on the 
floor. 

“Maybe I could get you some,” he 
finally said. 

“I’m afraid it would be too late, be- 
cause I want to hire a boy this morn- 
ing. Have you been working any- 
where up to now?” 

“No, sir.” 

“What have you been doing after 
school hours?” 

“Been at the Brigade Boys’ Club.” 

“Why in the world didn’t you say 
so before? Here—you can start work 
right now. Anybody who belongs to 
the Brigade Boys’ Club doesn’t need 
any references.” 

That was an actual occurrence, and 
it tends to show what the people of 
Wilmington think of this truly great 
organization in their midst. 

The original Boys’ Brigade is thirty- 
nine years old. The idea of the Bri- 
gade was conceived in the fertile 
brain of Colonel Walker Taylor, and 
was organized the night of February 
14, 1896, the outgrowth of his Sunday 
School class. The popularity of the 
organization made it imperative that 
a club house be secured and in 1904 
construction began on the present 
stone building, a gift by a great 
philanthropist, Mrs. Henry M. Flagler, 
as a memorial to her father, William 
Rand Kenan. It was dedicated in 
1905 by Governor Glenn of North 
Carolina. 

In 1921 the club took up the idea of 
the Brigade Boys’ Club conceived by 
W. R. Dosher, a product of the old 
Brigade, who since has become a past 
president of the Kiwanis club, and at 
present is Postmaster of Wilmington. 

The work grew to such proportions 
that since October 1, 1934, the four 
civic clubs—Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions 
and Exchange—have been success- 
fully sponsoring the organization 
jointly. How well the work has suc- 
ceeded during the fourteen-year period 
may be easily determined by glancing 
at the following facts: Membership 
410 boys (plans are being perfected 
to increase membership to 600), total 
membership 6,099, annual average 
435, over 3,000 individuals. Attend- 





The author, “Bill,” to all who know 
him, knows boys and social work. He 
is a director of the Boys’ Club of 
America, president, Southern Division 
of the same organization, past gover- 
nor of the Carolinas District, and he 
has served in many executive capacities 
on behalf of Boy Scouts, Red Cross, 
Associated Charities and as Judge of 

the Juvenile Court. 





ance July 1, 1934, to July 1, 1935, was 
47,085; 1921-1935, 551,073; annual 
average, 39,362, daily average, 130 
boys. Expenditures, $89,045.71; an- 
nual average expenditure $6,360.50; 
cost per boy, 1921, $39.99; cost per 
boy 1935, $15.00. Activities: two fra- 
ternities, junior and senior; Group 
clubs for younger members, Junior 
employment agency, leaders corps, 
leadership training through character 
stimulation, active mothers’ auxiliary, 
personal interview service for boyhood 
and parenthood problems (Director 
has had twenty-one years’ experience 
with boys), social activities, hikes, ed- 
ucational tours, public speaking, track 
meets, bowling alley, game rooms, 
library, gymnasium, supervised classes, 
basketball, volley ball, indoor and out- 
door baseball and shower baths. 

Boys clubs are the best known 
medium for combatting juvenile de- 
linquency, and it is far better for 
communities to prevent through proper 
organized prevention methods. It 
costs approximately $500.00 a year to 
maintain a boy in a state institution 
throughout the United States, while it 
takes only approximately $15.00 a 
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Bill Montgomery (front and center) with a 


year to maintain a boy in the boys’ club. 

Warden Lewis E. Lawes of Sing 
Sing Prison makes this significant 
statement, “‘Boys’ Clubs are the first 
line of defense against crime.” The 
Brigade Boys’ Club takes the raw ma- 
terials, youth from nine to twenty 
years of age, and gives them a lift on 
life’s highway of success, thereby 
preventing detours via failure. These 
lads are merely diamonds in the rough, 
and we endeavor to provide the polish 
of perfection through the medium of 
character stimulation as exemplified in 
the extensive program of the Boys’ 
Club movement. The Brigade Boys’ 
Club is affiliated with the Boys’ Clubs 
of America, a national organization 
representing 276 Boys’ Clubs with a 
membership of 252,280, with head- 
quarters at 381-4th Avenue, New York 
City. While the national organization 
exercises no administrative control 
over its member organizations, an ex- 
perienced staff of capable officials dis- 
burses approximately $100,000 an- 
nually in the promotion of Boys’ Club 
work throughout the United States 
and Canada. 

The writer being a director of the 
national organization, recommends 
this organization at 381-4th Avenue, 
New York City, to all Kiwanis clubs 
who are interested in caring for the 
youths of their respective communi- 
ties. Plans, programs, budgets, and 
field men, if necessary, are at your 
service upon request. 

Testimonials commending and en- 
dorsing the Brigade Boys’ Club were 
received upon the occasion of the 
Brigade Boys’ Club’s 14th Anniver- 
sary from many prominent officials. 
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group of past presidents of the 





Brigade Senior Fraternity. 
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Achievement Reports for 1934 


Pennsylvania, Winner in Blue Division 


Tarentum, 


INTRODUCTION 


OR the past decade, the Tarentum 
Piven club had striven to assume 

leadership in the community, guiding 
the public interest in humanitarian and 
civic activities. It concentrated upon 
attaining the wholehearted confidence 
and coéperation of the general public 
in any project that was stamped with 
the name, “Kiwanis.” In 1933, it felt 
that this confidence and codperation 
had been secured beyond expectation. 
The club was sincerely respected as 
the leading civic organization and 
looked to for guidance. Therefore, in 
1934, it directed its entire program to 
utilizing the assistance and efforts 
which the community was glad to give 
it. Thus, in this year, there was 
culminated a program of outstanding 
mutual benefit and success —a vital 
partnership between the community 
and Kiwanis. 


|. ACTIVITIES 
UNDER-PRIVILEGED CHILD 

The club classified its work for 
under-privileged children under two 
headings: first — hospitalization, medi- 
cal and surgical treatment, and second 
—program for the mental and moral 
development of the community’s most 
needy children. 

Although this industrial community 
was still severely stricken by the de- 
pression and the raising of funds in 
competition with actual welfare drives 
was difficult, the club utilized its dol- 
lars to make them go as far as pos- 
sible. 

1. A youth without parents, unable 
to walk, had been declared a hopeless 
case by our clinic physicians. The club 
therefore sought a permanent home for 
him, secured one, and is assured that he 
will be well cared for throughout life. 
Complete outfits of clothing were given 
him by the club, and regularly, at 
Christmas, he is remembered. 

2. At a cost of $300.00, a girl who 
seemed doomed to be a cripple was 
taken to a hospital, operated upon by 
a specialist, and is assured full re- 
covery. 

8. Case of chronic periostitus in 12- 
year-old boy; bone-scraping operations 
have given him complete recovery. 

4. Crippled boy was supplied with 
leg brace. 

5. Broken arm brace of another child 
was restored, 

6. Four eye 
glasses supplied. 

7. Six children had tonsils removed. 

8. Boy whose second teeth were 


(A) 


cases examined and 


knocked out was supplied with bridge. 

9. Six adenoid operations for needy 
kiddies. 

A large program was carried out by 
the club in moral, mental and physical 
development of over 100 children in 
the K-Y Club (Kiwanis- Y. M. C. A.). 
This was accomplished by: 


1. The club maintained its “Kee- 
Wee” fund, to which members made 
birthday assessments of one dollar; 
and paid fines. 

2. The Tarentum Kiwanis club’s 


regular summer camp for under-privi- 
leged boys and girls reached its great- 
est success in 1934, through funds 
raised by the members and by direct 
appeal to interested people. In the 
first camp, 31 boys participated. After- 
wards, 25 girls were sent to a separate 
camp. This was conducted in codpera- 
tion with the “Y,”’ which gave cost 
rates. The boys and girls, selected as 
worthy cases, were given introductory 
letters to Kiwanians and townspeople. 
A week previously, the club had sent a 
letter to those persons, advising them 
they would have a little visitor for an 
interview. When the child arrived, he 
or she bore a Kiwanis letter with a 
plea to become acquainted with them 
and their needs, and to assist, them to 
get to camp. The plan worked per- 
fectly, and in addition, every child sent 
letters from camp, and contributors 
found direct personal relation with 
them. At camp, many cases of mal- 
nutrition were aided, splendid gains in 
health and weight were shown, and 
fine spiritual and mental progress was 
observed. Many people sent two chil- 
dren, and both members and the public 
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had a full realization of their mutual 
responsibility toward the under-privi- 
leged child. 

3. Just before Christmas every Ki- 
wanian distributed Kiwanis Coin Jars 
throughout the community, by which 
the public could aid in the success of 
the club’s annual Christmas party for 
the needy children. Each Kiwanian 
personally “collected” these jars. To 
these funds were added the club’s 
“Kee-Wee” money (from birthday as- 
sessments)—and in addition, the party 
was widely advertised and tickets sold 
to the public. The tickets read, “The 
Best 40-cent Meal You Ever Ate for 
$1.00,” the members and public under- 
standing that the majority of their 
money went to gifts for the kiddies. In 
this way, $280 was raised, and 100 chil- 
dren were given a dinner, clothing and 
gifts just before Christmas. Over 100 
non-members of the club attended, 
demonstrating their interest, 

4. We continued to use great care in 
selecting children, and with the aid of 
the “Y,” churches and schools, the 
most worthy cases were found in the 
K-Y Club. Through the codperation of 
the “Y,” the club has thus maintained 
sponsorship of 100 of the most needy 
cases, 

5. The club led the way in the stag- 
ing of the Roosevelt Ball in this com- 
munity, and named its pianist as chair- 
man. With the direct backing of the 
club, the ball was a splendid success 
both financially and socially, and $240 
was sent to the infantile paralysis 
fund. 

6. The Under-Privileged Child Com- 
mittee held 18 meetings during the 
year, 


(B) CITIZENSHIP 

1. For the fifth consecutive year, the 
club voted 100 per cent in the primary 
and general election; and for the sec- 
ond consecutive year announced that 
the wife of every member had voted, 

2. The club’s_ publicity commitee, 
staged a “Vote as You Please—But 
Vote” drive among the citizens, with a 
higher-than-average poll being the 
result. 

3. In the interest of talking over all 
civic problems, the club, at the begin- 
ning of the year, held a joint meet- 
ing with all councilmen and burgesses 
of the four immediate municipalities in 
this district. 

4. Held Memorial Day program, with 
all remaining veterans of the Civil War 
and Spanish War as our guests, to- 
gether with officers of the American 
Legion Post. 
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5. Held a joint meeting with 250 
foremen of Allegheny Valley industries, 

6. Secretary of our club was named 
secretary of NRA administration in 
the valley. 

7. The club furnished the secretary 
for chamber of commerce and its last 
two presidents. 

8. Devoted evenings with appropriate 
speakers on the following: 

a. X. EO. A. 

b. Boy Scouts 

ec. Churches 

d. Armistice Day 

e. Constitution Night 

9. The club members drove their 
own cars to the veterans’ hospital at 
Aspinwall and provided an open-air 
drive for the veterans, 

10. Staged a public meeting in local 
auditorium, the club sponsoring the ap- 
pearance of Charles Brandon Booth, 
executive of the Volunteers of Amer- 
ica, who ta!ked to the public on crime 
reforms. 


(C) RURAL AND URBAN RELATIONS 

Although this is distinctly a_ steel 
and plate glass center, and the com- 
munity is highly industrialized, the Ag- 
riculture Committee had the most suc- 
cessful program of work ever con- 
ducted by the club. It accomplished: 

1. A 4-H Tomato Club, with 43 boys 
and girls between the ages of 10 and 
16. State and county § agriculture 
agents were contacted, and they at- 
tended a committee meeting at which 
methods of effecting close rural rela- 
tions were mapped out. Three rural 
sections were formed, and one mem- 
ber of the committee was placed in 
charge of each area. The Tomato Club 
was divided likewise into these groups, 
and thus separate communities had their 
own club. Kiwanians supplied 25 plants 
and free fertilizer to each boy and girl, 
together with the state’s budget books 
and instructions. The boys and girls 
were given refreshments at the organ- 
ization meetings. 

2. Each district of the Tomato Club 
held its own meetings under Kiwanis 
direction. 

3. A swimming party for the young- 
sters was provided. 

4. Members of the Tomato Club were 
guests at the annual Kiwanis sum- 
mer picnic, at which agricultural 
agents assisted. 

5. On September 18, the 43 boys and 
girls were entertained at “Tomato Club 
Night,” at which they displayed their 
crops, and 30 ribbons were given. 

6. On December 4, the club enter- 
tained 94 farmers and their wives at 
their annual grange night, the mem- 
bers having the rural neighbors as their 
guests and providing the meal free. 

7. Through a drive led by the club, 
route 908, a farm road, was paved 
throughout the whole farming com- 
munity. 


(D0) VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
1. To O. H. English, chairman of the 
Vocational Guidance Committee, goes 
the eredit for organizing the Russell- 


The Good Results That Have 
Come From Making Out 
an Achievement Report 


REPORT is a written record of 

things accomplished. To accom- 
plish anything, planning is necessary. 
To plan in Kiwanis, regular board and 
committee meetings must be held. Reg- 
ularity creates an enthusiasm for do- 
ing things. Men will meet if there is 
something to do. Out of the regular 
called meeting comes ideas for which 
plans are made to develop them into 
real values for the community. 

Wise leadership, regular meetings, a 
consciousness of things well done, in- 
spired the filling out of the achieve- 
ment report for the Pennsylvania Dis 
trict in 1931, winning for the Tarentum 
club, its First District Award and 
bringing with it realization of the 
possibilities in the system followed. 

Regular monthly board meetings, 
regular monthly committee meetings 
with written reports of the things pro- 
posed, accomplished, and proposed but 
not yet accomplished, with written sum- 
mary of all committees placed in the 
hands of the secretary after regular 
meetings for recording. These records 
gave plenty of work for the board and 
committees. Finances were placed in 
order in the worst financial crisis in the 
history of our country. Membership 
was stabilized and controlled when most 
clubs were losing members. Committees 
found plenty to do by checking records 
not yet accomplished. 

We approached the end of the year 
with things done, records of them in 
the hands of the secretary which makes 
it an easy task to fill out an achieve- 
ment report. 

A. H. SHOOK, 
President, Kiwanis Club of 
Tarentum, Pennsylvania. 





ton Adult High School—a new, major 
educational movement. Seventy - five 
adult pupils of all ages enrolled. Many 
of these, working men and their wives, 
sadly needed further education, and 
Community Civics, English, General 
Science and Mathematics were taught. 
Further extension of the work in the 
organization of Americanization and 
home-making classes is now under way. 

2. It is conservatively estimated that 
members of the club placed 300 young 
men and women in positions. The vice- 
president of the club alone, who made 
it a hobby to help young people get 
positions, contacted industries and had 
200 positions filled. He averaged an 
interview a day. 

3. A noted boys’ and girls’ lecturer 
was secured for speaking engagements 
for both local high schools. 


(E) BOYS' AND GIRLS' WORK 
1. Special observance was given Boy 
Scouts’ National Good Turn Week and 
assistance given local troops. A _ spe- 
cial hall was provided and a radio set 
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up to hear President Roosevelt’s mes- 
sage to the Scouts. 

2. Transportation provided by Ki- 
wanians for scouts to attend annual 
Jamboree in Pittsburgh. 

3. Members of the club furnished 
transportation and attended Young 
Peoples Hi-Y Conference Clubs at 
Vandergrift. 

4. Secured leadership for Tri-Hi-Y 
club for Tarentum High School. 

5. The committee held several meet- 
ings and made visits to a farm several 
miles away, which the Boy Scouts 
wished to purchase for a permanent 
camp. Because there were no creeks 
or water supply for swimming pools, 
the scouts were advised against a con- 
siderable investment. The Boy Scout 
movement in this valley was organized 
by Kiwanis, and the officials look to the 
club for its leadership. Important 
scout promotion meetings are always 
held with Kiwanis committees, 

6. The county itself held a general 
welfare fund drive, thus eliminating a 
separate Boy Scout and Y. M. C. A. 
finance drive. Kiwanians who there- 
fore formerly led the scout drive joined 
the general welfare campaign, and 18 
members solicited funds. 

7. Held a “Dad and Son” 
and Daughter” night. 

8. Held a Boys’ and Girls’ night. 

9. Kiwanians raised funds to send 
two local boys to Chicago for World’s 
Fair state bands’ contest. These boys, 
chosen on the Pennsylvania band, had 
no funds to attend without Kiwanis 
ald. 


and “Dad 


10. Had 40 members of the high 
school band play for us. 
11. Boy Scouts participated in all 


inter-club nights, directing traffic. 

12. Realizing the great need for in- 
terest in youth facing unemployment, 
the club gave earnest codperation to 
the nearest CCC camp. Two mushball 
games were played with the boys. They 
first came as our guests, and we were 
invited as a club to be their dinner 
guests and to inspect the camp. Ki- 
wanis then provided a two-hour enter- 
tainment. 

13. The club provided two bugles for 
the boys at the CCC camp. 

14. Because, in the past several 
years, over a score of school children 
have been killed on a narrow state 
highway leading into Tarentum—and 
because officials had failed constantly 
to stop the slaughter, the Kiwanis club 
initiated a militant drive which brought 
state-wide publicity for its cause, It 
erected, on both ends of the road, huge 
18-foot signs, naming the road “Death 
Highway,” warning autoists of the 
horrible toll of deaths, and directly 
blaming public officials for refusal to 
take action. By popular subscription, 
over $150 was raised to purchase the 
signs. Kiwanis insisted on immedi- 
ate improvement with the result that 
in December, officials put engineers on 
the road, complete plans were made, 
and the county planning commission 
formally gave its approval for the 
widening. (Turn to page 492) 
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___ MINNESOTA-DAKOTAS | 





F the eighteenth district conven- 

tion of the Minnesota-Dakotas 
District, R. Armistead Grady, district 
secretary-treasurer, had the following 
to say: 

“Across a border fortified only by 
friendship and understanding came the 
sweetly wailing music of pipes and the 
rolling of drums, came an entire mem- 
bership of a Canadian club, came love- 
ly lassies in cape and kilts, dancing 
and singing, came officers and officers- 
elect of the Western Canada District 
to join, in gay and friendly fashion, 
the opening and the proceedings of the 
Minnesota-Dakotas District Convention 
held in Bismarck, North Dakota, Au- 
gust 26, 27 and 28. 

“Monday, the first day of the con- 
vention, was devoted to the happy busi- 
ness of meeting and greeting friends, to 
playing golf and to sight-seeing. Dur- 
ing the early evening the Boys’ Pipe 
Band of Brandon, Manitoba, in full re- 
galia, gave concerts before the various 
hotels and public buildings. 

“In the new World War Memorial 
Building, from 8 until 11 P. M. there 
was in progress a delightful, artistic, 
humorous, instructive and interesting 
parade of ‘stunts’ presented by the 
talent of the various clubs in the dis- 
trict. 

“In the beautiful and impressive hall 
of the House of Representatives in the 
magnificent new capitol building of the 
State of North Dakota the first session 
of the convention convened. With a 
fanfare of trumpets and the roll of 
drums by Bismarck boy scouts, carrying 
flags of the state, nation and Canada, 
the Hon. Walter H. Welford, governor 
of the State of North Dakota, escorted 
by Past International President John 
H. Moss and President James W. Guth- 
rie, of the Bismarck club, walked to 
the speakers’ platform and officially 
welcomed the convention to the city of 
Bismarck and the State of North Da- 
kota. 

“From the moment Governor Carle- 
ton Schaub declared the convention in 
session until the noon adjournment 
there was an inspiring flow of Kiwanis 
ideals through speech and song. The 
governor’s message was one of cheer 
and pride in past accomplishments of 
the clubs in the district and a declara- 





tion of faith in the future. The lieu- 
tenant governors all reported in opti- 
mistic note the past, present and fu- 
ture of the clubs in their respective di- 
visions. The closing minutes of the 
morning session brought to a large and 
attentive audience a message of tre- 
mendous import by the Rev. John E. 
Bell of Brandon, Manitoba, on the sub- 
ject of ‘The Will for Peace.’ 

“Under the able and talented man- 
agement of the friendly folks from 
Brandon, Manitoba, a delightful lunch- 
eon was arranged for all delegates and 
their ladies at which a program of 
song, dance and story was presented to 
an enthusiastic and appreciative audi- 
ence. 

“The afternoon session was one of 
inspiring and interesting reports on 
the accomplishments of several district 
committees. The guest speaker at this 
session was Dr. B. H. Kroeze, presi- 
dent of Jamestown College, whose sub- 
ject was ‘Our Human Stock,’ an ad- 
dress which will long linger in our 
minds and often prod us on to share a 
bit more in the labors of a few to 
solve some of the vital problems con- 
fronting us today. 

“And Tuesday night, what a ban- 
quet and what a ball! With the Hon. 
John Burke, Chief Justice of North 
Dakota, presiding at the banquet with 
kindly manner and sparkling wit, with 
the Boys’ Pipe Band playing, with the 
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Activities 
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Misses Lillian Bain and Mae Summers 
dancing the fine Scotch dances, with 
lovely songs by even lovelier ladies and 
with a brief address by Past Interna- 
tional President Moss, it was indeed 
a banquet of spiritual as well as mate- 
rial delicacies. 

“Came, all too quickly, the final day 
of a happy and successful convention, 
a day filled with inspiration brought 
by earnest and silver-tongued orators. 
There was the address by H. O. Pip- 
pin of Dickinson, North Dakota, on the 
subject of ‘Changing Tendencies in 
Education,’ music by the Webster club’s 
singing group, a conference hour on 
club problems, a splendid address by 
Past President Moss on the subject of 
‘The Golden Rule in Every Day Af- 
fairs,’ a powerful address on ‘Youth 
and Crime’ by Kiwanian Frank Ever- 
sull, president of Huron College, an ad- 
dress of great interest for every 
thoughtful man by Internationa] Trus- 
tee Bennett O. Knudson on the vital 
subject of ‘The Citizen First,’ and the 
friendly, clear, instructive ‘Message 
from Kiwanis International’ presented 
by International Trustee F. Trafford 
Taylor, K. C. 

“Rochester, Minnesota, was chosen as 
the 1936 convention city and for gov- 
ernor the Hon. James W. Morris, Bis- 
marck, North Dakota, Associate Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of the State 
of North Dakota was chosen.” 








The Boys’ Pipe Band of Brandon, Manitoba, provided some of the fine musical entertainment at the 
Mi District Coa: 4 


-Dakotas 


vention. 
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The following lieutenant governors 
were also elected: Division I, W. W. 
Stuart, Rochester, Minnesota; Division 
II, Theodore Fenske, Morris, Minne- 
sota; Division III, Frank R. Savage, 
Hibbing, Minnesota; Division IV, C. A. 
Ballard, Moorhead, Minnesota; Divi- 
sion V, C. W. Buttz, Devils Lake, North 
Dakota; Division VI, Elmer Thurow, 
Aberdeen, South Dakota; and Division 
VII, Ward L. Miller, Brookings, South 
Dakota. 





PACIFIC-NORTHWEST _ 


ISTRICT Secretary-Treasurer Har- 
old C. Jones sent in the following 
report on the Pacific-Northwest Dis- 
trict Convention: 
“The cross-road 





of world travel, 
Vancouver, B. C., was host to the 
eighteenth annual convention of the 
Pacific-Northwest District from August 
18 to 21. The Vancouver Contro] Com- 
mittee in charge of arrangements was 
composed of Chairman C. E. Thomp- 
son, C. L. McDonald, N. W. Douglas, 
Geo, M. Millar, Walter M. Carson and 
Secretary Fred J. Elkins. 

“Streets surrounding the principal 
hotels, hotels and halls were profusely 
decorated with U. S. and Canadian flags 
and Kiwanis emblems. During the eve- 
nings of the convention the Harding 
Memorial in Stanley Park was flood- 
lighted in colors, 

“On Sunday afternoon, Governor R. 
Geo. McCuish, called the semi-annual 
meeting of the District Board of Trus- 
tees into action. All but one of the 
district officers were present, also sev- 
eral past governors and International 
President Harper Gatton and Interna- 
tional Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker. 
After routine matters and club prob- 
lems had been discussed, a thorough 
listing was made of prospective Ki- 
wanis towns and much enthusiasm was 
manifested toward aggressive exten- 
sion work. 

“In the natural amphitheatre facing 
the Malkin Memorial Shell, just to the 
side of the Harding Memorial, ten 
thousand conventionists and Vancouver 
citizens attended the Sunday evening 
Inspirational Assembly. Governor Mc- 
Cuish presided, Harry Grant of Van- 
couver, B. C., was song-leader and 
Lieutenant Governor S. P. Hagler of 
Ontario, Oregon, pronounced the invo- 
cation. Music by the Home Gas Band, 
Vancouver Kiwanis Glee Club (direc- 
ted by Evan Walters) and Madam 
Veona Socolofsky of Seattle, Washing- 
ton, brought a thrill to the audience as 
well as to radio listeners on a national 
hook-up. Tke address of the occasion 
by James P. Neal of Olympia, Wash- 
ington, past governor, on ‘Selected 
Builders’ was a brilliant recital of the 
responsibilities and privileges of serv- 
ice club membership. The assembly 


closed with a few appropriate remarks 
by International 
Gatton. 

“Monday morning four breakfasts 
were held in the Hotel Vancouver, for 


Kiwanis President 
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A group of past presidents and the 1935 president, George B. “Wallace, of the Kiwanis Club of 


Portland, Oregon, were on hand to greet International Secretary Fred. C. W. 
Back row, left to right: Charles F. Walker, Ben H. Hazen, Alfred E. Wheelock and B. M. 
Front row, left to right: John H. Rankin, Sylvester W. Lawrence, International Secretary 


visit. 
Downie. 


Parker on his recent 


Parker, George N. Angell and President Wallace. 


district officers, presided over by Gov- 
ernor McCuish; for club presidents led 
by President J. E. Burkey, Tacoma, 
Washington; for club secretaries, direc- 
ted by Secretary Alferd H. Syverson, 
Spokane, Washington, and a general 
waffie-fest in charge of J. N. Emerson, 
former lieutenant governor, Pullman, 
Washington. 

“The opening convention sessions in- 
cluded addresses of welcome by Presi- 
dent E. F. L. Sturdee of the host club, 
Deputy Mayor, Alderman C. E. Tisdall; 
Service Club’s Council President Percy 
White, and the response by Immediate 
Past Governor O. Hal Holmes, Jr., of 
Wenatchee. Internationa] Officers were 
presented by International Vice Presi- 
dent Clinton S. Harley, University- 
Seattle; District Officers and Past Gov- 
ernors by District Secretary-Treasurer 
Harold C. Jones, Portland. ‘Kiwanis, a 
Going-Forward Concern’ was the topic 
of a masterful address by International 
Secretary Parker, while ‘Club Singing’ 
was cleverly outlined by District Music 
Chairman Fred Baker of Seattle. Fi- 
nancial reports were made by District 
Finance Chairman Walter H. Robert- 
son of Portland, followed by the report 
of District Secretary Jones. ‘In Mem- 
oriam’ services honoring 42 Kiwanians 
who have passed to their final reward 
since the last convention, were directed 
by the Rev. William S. Middlemass, 
Vancouver, Washington. The final 
event of the morning was the annual 
message of the governor, which was 
replete with facts concerning the ad- 
vance of Kiwanis in this section. John 
P. Silknitter, Enumclaw, Washington, 
was song leader of the session. 

“The noon luncheon presided over by 
President Sturdee, was devoted to mu- 
sic. Song leader Herbert Ford, Ta- 
coma, directed general singing; the 


Vancouver Kiwanis Orchestra, directed 
by Will Edmunds, played; and Heber 
Naysmith, Pullman, and R. Sprague, 
Centralia, sang delightfully. 

“The afternoon and evening were 
devoted to an ocean voyage to New- 
castle Island on two Canadian Pacific 
liners. A picnic luncheon provided by 
the host club was served by Nanaimo, 
B. C., Kiwanians. A juvenile orchestra 
sponsored by Nanaimo provided music. 
The evening on the island was devoted 
to dancing in the pavilion. Song lead- 
ers at the picnic grove were Walter O. 
Eckert, Shelton, Washington; Herbert 
Ford, Tacoma; Sidney Dean, Vancouv- 
er, B. C.; John P. Silknitter, Enum- 
claw. 

“The Ladies’ Brunch on Monday 
morning was presided over by Mrs. H. 
B. McLean, Vancouver, B. C. Interna- 
tional President Gatton spoke on ‘Turn- 
ing Corners,’ singing was led by Wal- 
ter M. Carson of the host club. Gault 
O. Patton of Portland sang and the 
Vancouver Kiwanis Orchestra played. 

“Prior to the opening of the Tues- 
day morning session, the divisions met 
individually and selected representa- 
tives to the meeting of the Committee 
on Recommendation for Nominations, 
presided over by Past Governor Har- 
ley. The committee report, later 
adopted unanimously, listed the follow- 
ing officers for 1936: Governor, Irwin 
H. Jones, Wenatchee, Washington; 
Lieutenant Governors, Division I, C. E. 
Thompson, Vancouver, B. C.; Division 
II, John R. McCracken, Ballard-Seattle, 
Washington; Division III, Andrew 
L. Wold, Issaquah, Washington; Divi- 
sion IV, J. E. Toothaker, Centralia, 
Washington; Division V, Vernal G. 
Backman, Pasco, Washington; Division 
VI, Elgin V. Kuykendall, Pomeroy, 
Washington; Division VII, Fred E. 
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Schmidt, Pendleton, Oregon; Division 
VIII, C. O. Gengelbach, Montavilla- 
Portland, Oregon; Division IX, John 
G. Manning, McMinnville, Oregon; Di- 
vision X, E. J. Wainscott, Roseburg, 
Oregon; Secretary-Treasurer, Harold 
C. Jones, Portland, Oregon. 

“Business sessions Tuesday morning 
included presentation of district 
achievement awards by Chairman Sy- 
version of the International Committee 
on the Achievement Contest, to the 
presidents of the Portland, Oregon; 
Puyallup, Washington; Moscow, Idaho, 
and Montavilla-Portland, Oregon, clubs. 
Outstanding indeed were the addresses 
of this session by N. D. Showalter, 
Olympia Kiwanian and State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, on ‘Vo- 
cational Guidance,’ E. O. Holland, Pull- 
man Kiwanian and President of Wash- 
ington State College, on ‘Without Vi- 
sion the People Perish,’ W. A. Car- 
rothers, Vancouver, B. C., Kiwanian 
and Chairman of Economie Council of 
B. C., on ‘International Community,’ 
and International Trustee F. Trafford 
Taylor, St. Boniface, Manitoba. A 
most successful open forum for ques- 
tions and answers was conducted by 
James P. Neal, Olympia, past gover- 
nor. A. W. Ehret, Centralia, Wash- 
ington, was the song leader of the ses- 
sion. 

“At the Tuesday luncheon Interna- 


tional Trustee Harley presided and 
George N. Angell, Portland, was song 
leader. Vancouver Kiwanis Orchestra 


again thrilled the assemblage and Roy 
Bryson, Eugene, and Gault O. Patton, 
Portland, sang their way into the 
hearts of all. Then as a climax, Past 
International President John H. Moss, 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin, made a grand 
address on the subject, ‘A Present 
Responsibility.’ 


“The Ladies’ Brunch that day was 
held in the famed Hudson’s Bay Store, 
with a fashion show and delightful 
music by the Home Gas Optimists, Puy- 
allup Quartette and Soloist Roy Bry- 
son. In the afternoon a ladies’ garden 


How could a well emsloped my well “maintained ‘Health Center, like this one sponsored by the Kiwanis Club ef 
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Top row, left to right: 


arper Gatton oat etinei visit Spokane, Washington, Health Center. 
President Ford S. Barrett, Jr., Vice President Guy B. Hill, Adolph Coad 


donor of Health Center Buildings who has since passed away; 2 Secretary Fred. C. 


Parker, International President Harper Gatton and Secretary A. 
Syverson, Joe Whalen, 
Galland, Mrs. Jennie Cowgill, camp supervisor, Mrs. Gatton, Mrs. 


row: Mrs. Joe Whalen, Mrs. 


Barrett, R. N. 
Mrs. 


party was held at ‘Southlands,’ the 
spacious estate of Kiwanian W. H. 
Malkin. 

“The Tuesday afternoon business 
session was opened with a concert by 
the world champion Kitsilano Boys’ 
Band of 60 pieces, A. W. Delamont, 
Conductor. The Credentials Committee 
report was made by Chairman Geo. B. 
Wallace, Portland; the Laws & Regu- 
lations Committee report by Chairman 
Roy S. Shields, New Westminster, 
B. C., and the Elections Committee re- 
port by Chairman Ford S. Barrett, Jr., 
Spokane. Songs were led by Kiwan- 
ian Dean. A soul-warming address by 
M. O. Sansbury, Seattle Kiwanian, on 
‘The Under-Privileged Child’ was a real 
event of the convention. The Nomi- 
nating Committee report was adopted. 
Seattle, Washington, was unanimously 








pte 


Parker, Mrs. 


. Syverson of Spokane. 
immediate ast president; Mrs. 
S. Barrett, mother of President 


Hamblen, president of Health Center and past vats of the Spokane club, and 
Hamblen. 


chosen as host city for the 1936 Dis- 
trict convention and Pullman, Wash- 


ington, and Klamath Falls, Oregon, 
made a bid for the 1937 event. The 
Resolutions Committee chairman, 


Charles F. Riddell, Seattle, past gover- 
nor, presented a series of splendidly 
worded resolutions covering items of 
appreciation, routine, and in addition, 
a number of forceful challenges to 
every Kiwanian of the district to labor 
in the field of service, 

“Governor McCuish presided over 
the evening banquet. Chas, Plant, Van- 
couver, B. C., led the singing, the Van- 
couver Orchestra played, the Vancouv- 
er Chorus sang, and the star soloists 
were: Lorne M. Daly, Heber Nay- 
smith and Madam Veona Socolofsky. 
International President Gatton in his 
address, ‘Kiwanis Today,’ carried his 


f Spokane, Washington, in a spot like this 
help but bring the good health and robust bodies to youngsters as are indicated in this picture? 
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hearers on the wings of oratory to a 
land where Kiwanians joyously ful- 
filled every requirement and al] dreams 
of the leaders were realized. A color- 
ful finale for the convention was the 
Governor’s Ball. 

“The events of Wednesday in con- 
nection with the re-dedication of the 
Harding International Good Will Me- 
morial were directed by Kiwanis In- 
ternational. 

“An outstanding club in Kiwanis, 
Vancouver, B. C., gave us a truly In- 
ternational convention. Marvelous in- 
deed were the plans of these fine hosts, 
every possible courtesy was extended 
and everything done to emphasize the 
fine spirit existing between Canadians 
and the people of the United States; 
surely every visitor left with a firm 
admiration for this stellar organiza- 
tion, its members and their charming 
ladies.”’ 





LOUISIANA-MISSISSIPPI 


ISTRICT Secretary Harry O. Hoff- 

man of Hattiesburg, Mississippi, 
sent in the following report of the dis- 
trict convention held in Lake Charles, 
Louisiana: 

“The seventeenth annual convention 
of the Louisiana-Mississippi District 
held in Lake Charles September 1, 2 
and 8 with Governor J. E. Gray pre- 
siding was one of the most successful 
and interesting conventions ever held 
in the district. 

“Under the splendid leadership of 
Rupert Cisco, general convention 
chairman, the Lake Charles club pre- 
sented a program of delightful enter- 
tainment and of inspiring nature, call- 
ing to the attention of those present 
the need of present day citizenship in 
all of its phases. 

“Beginning Sunday morning, when 
registration started, until Tuesday 
afternoon when the delegates and their 
wives began to leave for home there 
was not one idle moment, in fact, it is 
remarkable how much of real value 
was crowded into those two and one- 
half days. 

“With 21 of the 26 clubs in the dis- 
trict represented, with an almost per- 
fect record at International with re- 
spect to the rendering of reports on 
time, and with almost all obligations 
having been taken care of prior to the 
convention, the key-note of the entire 
conference was ‘Optimism.’ 

“It was an inspiration to all privi- 
leged to be there to see the ‘old war 
horses’ of the district in attendance 
and in action, four past district gov- 
ernors, one past district secretary and 
quite a number of former lieutenant 
governors. International was _ repre- 
sented by Trustee Faber Bollinger of 
Atlanta, Georgia, whose counse] and 
advice added much to the Kiwanis en- 
lightenment of those present. 

“The prospects for development of 
new Kiwanis clubs in the district is 
encouraging in view of the program 
of work outlined by the District Board 





of Trustees for the balance of the 
year. 

“A general review of the situation 
throughout the district indicates that 
as a whole it is in better shape than 
it has ever been and the future out- 
look is most promising. 

“Tupelo, Mississippi, was designated 
as the convention city for 1936 and 
plans are already being perfected for 
the January, 1936 district Board of 
Trustees’ meeting. 

“The following officers and directors 
for 1936 were elected: Governor — 
Rupert F. Cisco, Lake Charles, Louis- 
iana; Lieutenant Governors—Division 
I, W. D. Cotton, Rayville, Louisiana; 
Division II, J. Everett Eaves, New 
Orleans, Louisiana; Division III, V. D. 
Youngblood, Brookhaven, Mississippi; 
Division IV, Albert J. Brewerton, 
Greenwood, Mississippi.” 





-UTAH-IDAHO 


ITH District Governor David W. 
Henderson presiding, the six- 
teenth annual convention of the Utah- 
Idaho District convened August 7-8 at 
Salt Lake City, Utah, with 200 men 
and 133 women in attendance. Every 
club in the district was represented 
and seven past district governors were 
registered. International President 
Harper Gatton and Mrs. Gatton and 
International Secretary Fred. C. W. 
Parker and Mrs. 
Parker were 
guests of honor 
at the conven- 
tion. President 
Gatton gave a 
very interesting 
and inspiring ad- 
dress on the 
ideals, policies 
and objectives of 
Kiwanis and Sec- 
retary Parker 
discussed Kiwan- 
is’ accomplish- 
ments and its fu- 
ture progress. 
Governor Hen- 
derson handled in 
a most efficient 
manner the four 
big business ses- 
sions which were 
crammed full of 
interesting ad- 
dresses, reports, 
entertainment 
and the usual 
convention pro- 
cedure. The con- 
vention was 
started off with 
an address of 
welcome by May- 
or Louis Marcus 
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of Salt Lake City who discussed “Un- 
der-privileged Children’ and Dr. Abra- 
ham S. Bennion, also of the host city, 
who built up his remarks around the 
theme, “Kiwanis Builds.” 

There was much fine music through- 
out the sessions and luncheons of the 
convention, including an organ recital 
by Alexander Schreiner, numbers by 
the renowned “Orpheus Club,” a chorus 
of forty voices under the direction of 
Kiwanian Albert J. Southwick of Salt 
Lake City, former chairman of the In- 
ternational Committee on Music, and 
selections by Cecile Manwaring, a fine 
piano accordionist who had entertained 
at two previous district conventions. 

One of the outstanding events of the 
occasion was the induction of Presi- 
dent Gatton into the Indian tribes of 
the West. As a result of the rituals 
he is now Big Chief Gatton of the 
Utes, the Blackhawks, the Blackfoots, 
the Shoshones and the Piutes, and he 
has the headgear and the war paint to 
verify it. This honor was conferred 
upon him during an entertainment pro- 
vided by Governor Henderson at which 
he showed 800 feet of colored movies 
of the International Convention at San 
Antonio and of Old Mexico. 

At the last business session, Boise, 
Idaho, was chosen as the 1936 conven- 
tion city and the following officers for 
the coming year were elected: Gover- 
nor—John Fagerstedt of Weiser, 
Idaho; Lieutenant Governors—Division 





After an inter-club 


of Salt Lake 
City. Other 
speakers of note 
included Judge 
George A. Goates 


National Park. 
Nisqually Glacier. 
International 


breakfast at 
Northwest District Convention, the International party took a trip to Rainier 
The above picture was taken looking over the slope above 

Left to right, International President Harper Gatton, 
tary Fred. C. W. Parker, 
Clinton S. Harley, President J. E. 
Governor Glenn A. Reeves and Salem 


Tacoma, following the Pacific- 


International Vice President 
Burkey of the Tacoma club, Lieutenant 
Nourse, past president of the 
Tacoma club. 
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One hundred thirty Kiwanians and their guests from neighboring Kiwanis clubs were present at the 


fifteenth birthday party of the Kiwanis Club of Waukegan, Illinois. 


Mrs. Roy James Battis did the 


honors in cutting the birthday cake. Others in the picture, left to right, are: Mrs. Joshua L. Johns, 
Past International President Johns, Governor Corwine E. Roach of the Illinois-Eastern Iowa District; 


Governor John S. Addison of the Wisconsin-Upper Michigan District; 


President Frank W. Freise of 


the Waukegan club and Secretary Roy James Battis of the Illinois-Eastern Iowa District. 


I, Orson M. Slack, Provo, Utah; Divi- 
sion II, G. L. Rees, Smithfield, Utah; 
Division III, G. W. Charlesworth, 
Idaho Falls, Idaho, and Division IV, 
Hugh N. Caldwell, Caldwell, Idaho. 

The climax of the convention came 
with the dinner-dance held on the Hotel 
Utah roof which afforded a maginficent 
view of the surrounding country. 

The ladies came in for their share 
of attention, too, and they enjoyed such 
special functions as the tea in honor of 
Mrs. Gatton and Mrs. Parker, a sight- 
seeing trip around Salt Lake City, and 
a breakfast party at Memory Grove, a 
delightful little park in City Creek 
Canyon. Mrs. Verner O. Hewlett, wife 
of the president of the Salt Lake City 
club, was chairman of the Ladies’ Com- 
mittee. 

Too much praise cannot be extended 
the host club for hospitality and to Ki- 
wanian Roy Ashworth and his commit- 
tee for their splendid work in making 
this convention “the best one ever.” 








WESTERN CANADA __ 


ISTRICT Governor J. J. Smith 

presided tactfully and efficiently 
over the Western Canada District Con- 
vention held at Moose Jaw on August 
5 and 6, one of the best conventions 
that the district has had thus far, in 
the opinion of those who attended. 
Fourteen out of the 15 clubs in the dis- 
trict were represented. There were 
five officers and 33 delegates present 
and in addition, 189 others, Kiwanians 
and their wives. 

International Vice President Clinton 
S. Harley provided the keynote of the 
convention when he said, “Kiwanis is 
now working toward a new goal which, 
when reached, will remove the cause of 
under-privileged children.” Governor 








Smith in his address emphasized the 
great need for a more lively and prac- 
tical 


interest in citizenship, a need 





which Kiwanians could do much to fill. 

The contributions made to the wel- 
fare of the district by Immediate Past 
District Governor David H. Elton, 
K. C., Lieutenant Governors A. N. 
Boyd, Ralph C. Duncan and John W. 
Glenwright and _ District Secretary 
James G. Gass were suitably referred 
to and eulogized by the convention. 

A discussion of the methods of 
financing district connections was held. 
Several proposals are being studied by 
the clubs in the district. 

Saskatoon was suggested as the 1936 
convention city and the following of- 
ficers were elected: Governor, R. J. 
Prittie, Brandon, Manitoba; Lieutenant 
Governors, Division I, William Pickup, 
St. Boniface, Manitoba; Division II, 
Walter C. Western, Moose Jaw, Saskat- 
chewan; and Division III, Harry Nor- 
man Davis, Medicine Hat, Alberta. 

Way up “North of 53” and on a spe- 
cial train within a few miles of Port 
Churchill, Manitoba, Canada’s newest 
and most northerly seaport, Western 
Canada Kiwanians held the most north- 
erly meeting thus far recorded in the 
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at noon on August 20. President Rus- 
sell presided and Colin Russell, Past 
President of the Kiwanis Club of 
Fort Francis, acted as secretary. Other 
Kiwanians attending the meeting 
were: Pat Irwin and Pat Quinn of 
St. Boniface; A G. Murray of Fort 
Francis; the Hon. D. G. MacKenzie 
of Brannon; T. A. Wilson of Regina, 
and George Millar of Winnipeg, to- 
gether with approximately 25 repre- 
sentatives of other service clubs. 

The speakers included the Hon. John 
Bracken, Prime Minister of the Prov- 
ince of Manitoba; the Hon. MacKen- 
zie, Minister of Agriculture for the 
Province of Manitoba; Mr. McLachlan, 
general manager of the Hudson’s Bay 
Railroad; William Brannan, British 
Trade Commissioner at Winnipeg; Ro- 
tarian Frank Teskey of Winnipeg, and 
B. M. Stitt, member of the Canadian 
Parliament, 

In the course of his address, Mr. 
Stitt said, “The port of Churchill was 
a dream 50 years ago; now it is a fact. 
It’s one of the finest ports in the world; 
no power on earth can stop it now. If 
you came up north as doubters, I’m 
sure you'll go home as boosters, 

“Barren lands was a misnomer for 
the northern country; treeless prairies 
was the right term. The land would 
provide feeding ground for a million 
reindeer; the moss was being manu- 
factured in Winnipeg for an insulat- 
ing material; the mineral belt was over 
60 per cent of the territory and only 
one per cent of that belt had yet been 
prospected, so you can picture for your- 
selves what the future of this country 
is . . . we who live in the north have 
always believed in it.” 








WEST VIRGINIA AND 
CAPITAL 








N inter-club meeting held at the 
A home of Mr. and Mrs. Lee Golds- 
borough in Shepherdstown, West Vir- 
ginia, was attended by Kiwanians from 
Martinsburg, Charles Town and Berk- 
eley Springs, West Virginia; Prince 
George’s annua and Alexandria, Vir- 





history of Kiwan- — 
is. The train was |¥ 
a special excur- 
sion of Western 
Canadian citizens | 
to inspect this | 
new seaport on 
Hudson’s Bay, and | 
President Hugh #@ 
Russell of the | 

Winnipeg club de- | | 5, 
cided that the oc- |" 
casion was oppor- |%& 
tune for an unique | 
service club meet- 
ing. A regular 
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all service club 
members on _ the 
train and the 
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ey is the boy scout troop which was organize zed at 
by the Kiwanis Club of Amarillo, Texas. 
tor, supervised proper publicity in the papers and 
the entire troop. Plans were 

furnish a boy’s book to the boy scout library. 


the _ Orphans’ Home 
The club furnished an instruc- 
rovided uniforms for 


also made to have each member of the club 
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The third annual picnic for under- aad children wishes re the Kiwanis Club of Celina, Ohio, was a gala event for members of the club as well 


as for the children, for whom the members provided free boats, 


freshments. 


ginia, and Washington, D. C. The pro- 
gram was provided by members of the 
Washington club, who put on an his- 
torical sketch, “Friendly Neighbors,” 
written by International Trustee Ed- 
win F. Hill and directed by him. The 
sketch pointed out that Shepherdstown 
is one of the oldest settlements in West 
Virginia, having been established in 
1762. There is reliable evidence, he 
added, that a settlement existed at 
Packhorse Ford, as Shepherdstown was 
once called, as early as 1727, the year 
following Morgan Morgan’s settlement 
of Bunker Hill, often credited with 
being the first community in what is 
now West Virginia. 

James B. Edmunds, chairman of the 
Washington Club’s Committee on Inter- 
club Relations, described the highways 
between Washington and the principal 
West Virginia towns. Pertinent facts 
about Berkeley County were disclosed 
by Lieutenant Governor Charles W. 
Pimper and William R. Schmucker, the 
club song leader, spoke on Jefferson 
County, and his accompanist, Clyde B. 
Melville, told about Morgan County. 
Services rendered by Kiwanis clubs 
were enumerated by Harry G. Kimball, 
past governor of the Capital District. 
Miss Winifred Goldsborough, niece of 


the host, entertained with vocal selec- 
tions, 





~NEW ENGLAND | 





N August 19 the annual outing 

and inter-club meeting of the 
Bangor, Maine, club was held at Lu- 
cerne-in-Maine. President Marvin Mc- 
Coomb and Mayor David Wilson of 
St. Stephen, New Brunswick, led the 
Canadian contingent of 22 Kiwanians 
and ladies. Twenty Kiwanians and 
ladies from the newly organized Orono, 
Maine, club attended under the lead- 
ership of President Charles Kavanagh. 
A baseball game between Bangor and 
St. Stephen was a feature of the after- 
noon. At the dinner meeting held in 
the evening District Governor James 
P. Gallagher of Newton, Massachusetts, 
and Lieutenant Governor Kenneth W. 
Wiley of Sanford, Maine, addressed 
the gathering, after which a splendid 
entertainment was put on, followed by 
dancing. Kiwanians from the host club 
in charge of arrangements were: 
President Clarence N. Holden, John A. 
Peterson, former lieutenant governor, 
and G. E. Mincher. 


The Newburyport, Massachusetts, 





ponies, saddle horses, and other amusements, besides a picnic meal and unlimited re- 
Credit for the success of this affair goes to President C. L. Clark and his various committees and to Secretary William H. Hecht. 


club was host recently to clubs of Di- 
vision VI at a golf tournament and 
inter-club meeting held at the Ould 
Newbury Golf Club. Showers during 
the afternoon played havoc with the 
scores, but failed to dampen the ardor 
of the golfers. Dinner was followed 
with community singing under the di- 
rection of Charles Caldwell, of the 
Beverly, Massachusetts, club and on 
the speaking program were Judge Os- 
car Nelson, District Governor Gallagh- 
er and Lieutenant Governor W. Joseph 
Coutanche. Delegates were present 
from the Salem, Lynn and _ Lowell 
Massachusetts, clubs and from Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, and Ypsilanti, 
Michigan. 

One hundred Kiwanians and their 
ladies were present at the inter-club 
meeting held at Kezar Falls, Maine, 
delegations being present from Frye- 
burg-Lovell, Kezar Falls and Sanford, 
Maine, and Newton and Everett, Mas- 
sachusetts. District Governor Gal- 
lagher was the principal speaker of the 
evening and there were also short talks 
made by Lieutenant Governors Coutan- 
che and Wiley. A fine program of en- 
tertainment was presented under the 
direction of William M. Chellis of the 
host club. 








At the left is the band stand which was presented to the town of Harwich, Massachusetts, by the Kiwanis Club ee deeeed Cape Cod,  Stieietiamate, 
and dedicated at an inter-club ey attended by 250 Kiwanians and guests representing every club in that division. The picture at the right shows 


some of the notables present at the 
James P. Gal er of N 


ewton, Massachusetts; 
o Brown of Providen ode Island. Second row, left to right: 
W. Crowel , Bastenss of Harwich. Kiwanian Thomas 


l, and H. D 


edication ceremonies: 


Edwin M. Surprise, of Central Cape Cod, 


From left to right, front row: President Benj. F. Sears, Central Cape 


Cod club; District 


ter of c ies, and District Treasurer ‘Nathaniel 





the Rev. Alfred R. Atwood of the Central Cape Cod club; Selectman William J. 
assi of the Central Cape Cod club, director of the Junior Community Band, in the rear. 
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To A. E. Mac- 
| kenzie, past pres- 
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, ident of the spon- 
soring club and a 
past lieutenant 
governor, was as- 









| signed the duty of 
-| introducing the 














| distinguished 
guests. Represent- 
atives were wel- 
comed from Ham- 
ilton, Niagara 
Falls, Toronto, 








first of four road signs. 


the sign. 


Menshers of the Kiwanis Club of Mason City, Iowa, as they 
This was done following a picnic in East Park. 
President Carl Henkel, in the mixed concrete business, furnished the ma- 
terial and set the signs without expense to the club. 








_ GEORGIA 








N inter-club meeting of unusual in- 
terest was the one held at Daw- 
son recently when that club was host 
to Kiwanians from all six of the other 
clubs in Division III—Thomasville, 
Moultrie, Sylvester, Cairo, Albany and 
Americus. Following a delicious sup- 
per, a splendid program of music and 
readings was presented. President 
S. P. Kenyon of the host club pre- 
sided until he turned the gavel over 
to Lieutenant Governor James W. Bush 
of Albany. 

The address of the evening was de- 
livered by Immediate Past District 
Governor Mark Smith, who spoke on 
the subject of “Harmony,” showing the 
power of unity when not only members 
of a Kiwanis club get together behind 
the projects fostered by the club, but 
when the citizens generally of a com- 
munity pull together in educational, 
moral and spiritual matters and the 
great results achieved. He also made 
a strong appeal for tolerance. The 
address made a profound impression 
upon the large audience present. 





ONTARIO-QUEBEC-MARITIME 


VER 300 Kiwanians and guests 

were present at the colorful 
charter night meeting of the St. Cath- 
arines, Ontario, club on August 2. The 
convocation was decidedly internation- 
al in character, with distinguished of- 
ficers of various Kiwanis clubs on both 
sides of the border on hand to con- 
vey felicitations and best wishes to the 
“baby club” of Ontario. 

The pleasant duties of toastmaster 
were in the capable hands of Presi- 
dent A. M. Derrick of Niagara Falls, 
Ontario, which was the sponsoring club 
of St. Catharines. President Derrick, 
following the toast to the King and to 
the President, and the rendition of the 
respective national anthems, extended 
greetings from his club and assured 
complete codperation in every respect. 
He then read congratulations from In- 
ternational President Harper Gatton, 
International Secretary Fred. C. W. 
Parker and President Wm. S. Frost of 
Orillia, Ontario. 

















erected the West Toronto, 
Lindsay, Peter- 
borough, Brant- 
ford, Galt and 
Kitchener-Waterloo, Ontario; Niagara 
Falls and Buffalo, New York, and Ki- 
wanian Charles Rapp of the Detroit, 
Michigan, club, who was a tourist vis- 
itor in St. Catharines, welcomed and 
extended the greetings of the first Ki- 
wanis club on the continent. 

The principal speaker of the evening 
was International Vice President Gor- 
don S. Dodington of Toronto. The for- 
mal presentation of the charter was 
made by District Governor Fred G. 
McAlister of London and it was ac- 
cepted by President Ernest Topping of 
St. Catharines. The charter was oc- 
companied by a handsome banner with 
the name of the new club embroidered 
on it. Mayor N. J. M. Lockhard ex- 
tended the civic greetings of the corpo- 
ration of St. Catharines and H. E. 
Rose, vice president of the St. Cath- 
arines Chamber of Commerce and 
President A. E. Mix of St. Catharines 
Rotary Club offered their congratula- 
tions. W. M. Musgrove, K. C., first 
president of the sponsoring club, then 
presented a gong and gavel to Presi- 
dent Topping, while President George 
J. Reany of Hamilton, the first club in 
Canada, presented the Union Jack to 
the new club, which was accepted by 
Vice President Frank Flynn. Presi- 
dent L. E. Kay of Niagara Falls, New 


He is seen holding 
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York, then presented a beautiful silk 
American flag to St. Catharines, which 
was accepted by Treasurer George 
Foley. President Willard of West To- 
ronto followed with a presentation of 
a visitors’ register, which was accepted 
by Sergeant-at-Arms Fred Edgar. 

Following are the officers and direc- 
tors of the new club: President, Ernest 
Topping; Vice President, Frank Flynn; 
Secretary, Peter C. Calder; Treasurer, 
George Foley; Directors, George Darte, 
Jack Manning, Fred Edgar, William 
Mitchell, Forrest Morey, George Sadler 
and A. G. Wallis. 








OHIO 


HIO Kiwanians who journeyed to 

San Antonio for the Internation- 
al Convention were so enthusiastic 
about the fellowship and spirit of the 
convention that they took definite 
means to prolong its memories. At the 
suggestion of Kiwanian Sam Waldon 
of Chillicothe, an “Ohio-San Antonio” 
club was formed as the Ohioans trav- 
eled home by train. The club elected 
the following officers: President, Harry 
F. Margwarth, Marion; secretary, Ford 
W. Andrus, Painesville; treasurer, 
Fred W. Green, Youngstown; musical 
director, Curtis C. Lattimer, Columbus; 
pianist, Mrs. Fred W. Green, Youngs- 
town; reception, Sam Waldon, Chilli- 
cothe; and chaplain, the Rev. Robert 
W. Ustick, Springfield. 

It is the plan of the San Antonio 
group to reunite at the district con- 
vention in Akron on October 20-23, in- 
cluding in their party Kiwanis ladies. 
Those included in the original group 
were Ray M. Wilhelm, Akron; Guy W. 
Patterson, Lakewood; President Carl 
Brown, Cleveland; Immediate Past 
Governors E. J. Kautz and Louis Nar- 
dine, Hamilton; John L. Stevens and 
Mrs. Stevens, Mansfield; Paul Denning, 
Toledo; Ford W. Andrus, Painesville, 
and Secretary Pete Land, Akron, Ohio. 








“Kiwanis Day ‘at California Pacific International Exposition 


UGUST 10, 1935, will long be re- 
membered, not only by Kiwanians 

of the California-Nevada District, but 
by members from other parts of the 
United States. That was the occasion 
of “Kiwanis Day” at the California 
Pacific International Exposition at San 
Diego. Over 500 Kiwanians came from 
the north, south and east to be on hand 
for the big day. The program was in 
charge of Donald E. Hanson and Philip 
H. Davenport, both past presidents of 
the San Diego club—and what a pro- 
gram it was! Four hundred and nine- 
ty-nine wearers of the “K” met for 
luncheon at the Cafe of the World in 
the Exposition grounds, where they 
were royally entertained by the famous 
Agua Caliente-Cafe of the World floor 
show. Among the notables at the lunch- 
eon were: District Governor Frank L. 
Fox of Glendale, California; Vernon P. 
Spencer of Inglewood, California, chair- 


man of the International Committee on 
Classification and Membership, and 
Mrs. Spencer; Charles E. Rinehart of 
San Diego, past district governor; 
Philip N. McCaughan of Long Beach, 
past district governor, and Mrs, Mc- 
Caughan; Lieutenant Governor William 
H. Westover of Yuma, Arizona, and 
Mrs. Westover, and William Switzer, 
past president of the Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia club. The two addresses of the 
day by Governor Fox and Lieutenant 
Governor Westover were the hit of the 
program. 

Everyone enjoyed the Exposition in 
the afternoon and at eight o’clock the 
Kiwanians were again called together, 
this time at the organ pavilion to hear 
a musicale, after which everyone ad- 
journed to the Gold Gulch Theater. The 
last act of the play there was followed 
by community singing led by Neely 
Edwards. 
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® Marion, Indiana, Sponsors Fine 
Concert During National Music Week 
its Kiwanis 


Marion, Indiana, has 


club to thank for putting a fuller 
meaning than usual into National 
Music Week there. The club spon- 


sored the presentation of a concert 
by an ensemble of eight pianos, one 
of the few of its kind ever to be given 
in that part of the state. Two per- 
formances were given in the city’s 
big Memorial Coliseum, Nearly 1,000 
school children attended in the after- 
noon and approximately 2,000 persons 
were on hand the same night for the 
main presentation. Twenty-six of the 
leading pianists of Marion and neigh- 
boring cities took part, 16 of them 
playing at one time on many of the 
selections. The eight grand pianos 
arranged in V-formation and_ the 
women musicians in their formal cos- 
tumes provided an attractive spectacle. 

Edward Turechek, Marion pianist, 
composer and teacher, directed the en- 
semble and three of his own composi- 
tions were on the program. Other se- 
lections included Mendelssohn’s ‘Fin- 


gale’s Cave” overture, Schubert’s 
“Unfinished Symphony,” Rachmanin- 
off’s “Prelude in C-Sharp Minor,” 


John Prindle Scott’s “At the Donny- 
brook Fair,’”’ Albert W. Ketelbey’s “In 
a Chinese Temple Garden” and Liszt’s 
“Les Preludes.”’ 

A pair of tympani added to the 
depth of the ensemble’s music. The 
32-piece string section of the Marion 
high school orchestra and a woodwind 
quintet also appeared on the program. 
The club carried out this project un- 
der the leadership of Chairman 
Thomas G. Wilson and President John 
D. Ferree. 








Club Acctivities 


These Stories coming from different sized cities 
show how Kiwanis Objects are transformed into 
realities. Can your club use any of these ideas? 


® Alameda, California, and Wausau, 
Wisconsin, Among Clubs Sponsoring 
Hallowe'en Parties Last Year 

A great many clubs reported Hal- 
lowe’en parties last year which not 
only provided a big treat for the 
youngsters of the town, but which cut 
down considerably the usual Hal- 
lowe’en vandalism. 

There were 2,500 children at the Ala- 
meda, California, party—every one of 
them in a colorful costume, for which 
150 prizes were awarded. The fun be- 
gan with a parade and with every 
youngster blowing some sort of horn or 
whistle, the occasion was noisy as 
well as colorful. 

Another big party was that one 
sponsored by the members of the Wau- 
sau, Wisconsin, club, who entertained 
2,200 boys from 7:00 to 9:30 o’clock 
p. m. at the high school auditorium. 
Features of the program were singing 
and dancing numbers, a boy scout 
semaphore signalling contest, acrobatic 
stunts, an apple eating contest, a pa- 
rade of the boys in costume, and talk- 
ing pictures. After the program each 
boy was treated to a bag of refresh- 
ments, 


®@ Lewistown, Pennsylvania, Continues 
Splendid Work in Conducting Clinics 

The total number of cases of 
under-privileged children to have 
physical defects corrected since 1928 
through the efforts of the Lewistown 
club passed the 600 mark when 16 
tonsillectomies were performed re- 


cently in one of a series of clinics at 
the Lewistown Hospital, according to 
a report from Kiwanian Harry L. Sie- 
gal, chairman of the Committee on 
Under-Privileged Children. 


Several 
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clinics in addition to the three already 
held were scheduled before the open- 
ing of schools this fall. 

At one of the club’s recent meetings, 
special guests included doctors, nurses 
and hospital officials whose coéperation 
has made these clinics possible. The 
speaker of the evening was Dr. Wil- 
liam T. Hunt, who is in charge of the 
eye, ear, nose and throat section of 
the Blair Memorial Hospital at Hunt- 
ingdon, Pennsylvania. 

Of the 615 cases mentioned in Ki- 
wanian Siegel’s report, 427 were ton- 
sillectomies, 170 were eye cases, 17 
were dental corrections and one was 
a cleft palate operation. 

In addition to Kiwanian Siegal, 
members of the club’s Committee on 
Under-Privileged Children are: J. S. 
Brown, L. V. Rhodes, D. B. Gardner 
and Henry A. Riddle. 


® Montgomery, Alabama, Purchases 
Laundry Equipment for Hospital 
Before they decided upon the special 
charitable project which they would 
sponsor this year, the directors of the 
Montgomery club were notified in ad- 
vance that a major activity for the club 
would be discussed at a certain direc- 
tors’ meeting and each one was re- 
quested to come prepared to present 
to the meeting any special work which 
he felt was of unusual merit and suit- 
able as a major objective. Numerous 
plans were proposed and they all had a 
great deal of worth, but after an ex- 
haustive investigation the committee 
unanimously decided that the best 
project would be the purchase of mod- 
ern laundry machinery and equipment 
for the Montgomery Tuberculosis Hos- 
pital. Accordingly, this equipment, 
costing approximately $1650.00, was 
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Some of the musicians who participated in the concert put on by the Kiwanis Club of Marion, Indiana, during National Music Week. 
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purchased and installed. The hospital, 
to which no paying patients are ad- 
mitted and which is supported entirely 
by charity, is doing an outstanding 
service by giving proper care and 
treatment to many tuberculosis victims 
who would otherwise be unable to ob- 
tain the proper treatment to restore 
their health and to prevent the spread 
of this disease to others. 

As a token of their appreciation of 
this gift the directors of the hospital 
sent two members of their board to a 
recent meeting of the Kiwanis club to 
tell the members of the work of the 
institution, of their need for new laun- 
dry equipment and to thank the club 
for it. 


@ Blackwood, New Jersey, Sends 
Children to Seashore 

For the third consecutive year the 
Blackwood club entertained a group 
of 23 boys for almost a week at Ocean 
City, New Jersey, and for the first 
time a group of 25 girls the following 
week. The children ranged in ages 
from 10 to 15 years and for some of 
them it was their first visit to the 
seashore. A bus was provided by one 
of the members to transport the chil- 
dren, who thoroughly enjoyed the 50 
mile drive each way. Other members 
donated fruit, vegetables, bread, milk, 
etc. 

Two cottages were furnished by a 
member to house the youngsters. 
Bathing and fishing were the favor.te 
amusements and on one evening each 
group was provided with money and 
given the freedom of the boardwalk, 
which was a real treat. A lot of 
laughs and thrills were provided the 
boys’ group at the donkey baseball 
game played between the Police and 
Firemen, the boys being the guests of 
the Chief of Police of Ocean City. 


®@ Winchester, Virginia, Plays 
Role of Good Samaritan 


A first-aid highway station at the 
Rose Hill Tourist Home is just another 
manifestation of the splendid work of 
the Winchester club, and it suggests 
a fine activity for any Kiwanis club. 

The requirements for a first-aid sta- 
tion are day and night service, a tele- 
phone, an auto, two or more people 
trained in American Red Cross stand- 
ard first aid, two Red Cross first-aid 


They had the time of their lives, these happy youngsters for whom the Kiwa 


City, New Jersey. 


signs, a large first-aid kit, a stretcher, 
splints and blankets. A station is se- 
lected by the local chapter of the Red 
Cross with the help of the State po- 
lice at a danger point on the highway 
and it is inspected regularly by the 
Motor Corps, an organization of the 
Red Cross. Printed reports must be 
made by the station to the Red Cross 
chapter of every accident helped, who 
the people were, the nature of the 
injuries and what material was used 
from the first-aid kit. This material 
is replaced at the expense of the Red 
Cross Chapter. 

A sponsor of one of these highway 
stations pays $20.00 for the two Red 
Cross first-aid signs, for the first-aid 
kit, stretcher, splints, blankets and 
two small signs fastened below the 
Red Cross signs with the name and lo- 
cation of the sponsor. The sponsor 
need not make any other payments at 
any other time and it always remains 
the station of the sponsor, wherever 
located, under the supervision of the 
Red Cross chapter. 

Surely this is a worthy undertaking 
for any club—saving lives and reliev- 
ing suffering. 


@ Hubbard, Ohio, 
Presents Splendid Report 


Hubbard has set the pace for many 
other clubs in the Ohio District in their 
fine work among under-privileged chil- 
dren. Through the codperation of the 
city schools and the school nurse, aid 
is administered daily to the less fortu- 
nate children. Something of the scope 
of the work may be seen from a recent 
report covering the period from Sep- 
tember, 1925, to February, 1935: 

Children sent to summer camp, 35; 


nis Club of Blackwood, New Jersey, provided a week's outing at Ocean 


tonsils and adenoids removed, 194; eye 
corrections, 152; medical care, 28; sur- 
gical treatment, 7; thyroid treatment, 
5; otology, 10; X-Ray, 9; orthodepic 
cases, 15; neurological cases, 19; cod 
liver oil distribution, 33; milk distribu- 
tion, 1200; tooth brushes distributed, 
800, and drugs, 25. 

During January and February of 
this year the club expended a total of 
$181.27 for this work among under- 
privileged children. The money for this 
activity is obtained chiefly from an an- 
nual minstrel show held late in the fall 
which is staged by the Kiwanians with 
some auxiliary parts being taken by the 
school children, 


® Port Arthur-Fort William, Ontario, 
Encourages Agricultural Development 


Through the Junior Farm clubs spon- 
sored by this club which are flourish- 
ing in more than 19 rural townships 
and which now boast a membership of 
approximately 550, projects of immeas- 
urable value to the young men and 
women of the rural area are being 
carried out. The club is spending so 
much time on this activity because it 
reasons that the lad who does the 
chores on the farm today will be the 
farmer in charge of his own acreage to- 
morrow, provided sufficient incentive 
and encouragement to stay on the land 
is given, 

Members of the Junior Farmer clubs 
are divided into two age groups. The 
first group is from 14 to 21 years, and 
the second from 22 to 30. Every mem- 
ber, upon joining the farm club, agrees 
to undertake one or more projects in 
connection with agriculture or home 
economics and must make an exhibit 
of his or her project at an annual exhi- 

















On behalf of the Kiwanis Club of Winchester, Vi 


irginia, Secretary Andrew Bell presented a sign 
and equipment for a first-aid highway station at the Rose Hill Tourist Home. 
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The principals in the Kiwanis wedding at Salem, Oregon, were, reading from left to right, Kiwanian 
John L. Rand, ao ee the bride away, Mrs. Grace Sauter, bridesmaid, Marie Jorgensen, the bride, 


Kiwanian 


bition. Last year there were 461 ex- 
hibits of such projects and this year 
almost three times that number have 
been entered. Some members have un- 
dertaken five and six projects and the 
enthusiasm shown by the young farm- 
ers this year exceeds that of any other. 

Each club meets once a month in the 
nearest town hall or school, where busi- 
ness is discussed and activities are 
planned, Activities outside the projects 
include a boys’ and girls’ softball lea- 
gue, which now boasts four girls’ teams 
and nine boys’ teams. The club meet- 
ings are conducted in an orderly man- 
ner with Kiwanians attending each 
meeting to encourage the members. As 
a rule the Kiwanians also supply a 
musical entertainment of some sort 
brought from the city. For the purpose 
of administering the farm clubs the Ki- 
wanis club is split up into teams of 
three men each, Each team is respon- 
sible for one farm club and attends all 
its meetings. J. O. Booth is general 
chairman of the Kiwanis teams. 

During fair week the Kiwanians are 
hosts to hundreds of these junior farm- 
ers for several days. It is a big job, to 
be sure, but unquestionably worth 
while. 


® Forty-five Pairs of Shoes 
Furnished by Washington, D. C. 


Forty-five children who were attend- 
ing the Tuberculosis Health Camp in 
Washington were made happy recently 
when President Harold N. Marsh and 
Stephen H. Talkes, chairman of the 
Institutional Entertainment Commit- 
tee, presented each of them with a pair 
of shoes which they needed badly. 
Through the codperation of the late 
Harry Hahn, owner of the shoe com- 
pany of that name, the club was able 
to get a very reduced rate on this 
consignment. 

This health camp has been operated 
under the auspices of the Tuberculosis 
Association for a number of years and 
the Kiwanis Club of Washington has 
been providing frequent entertainment 
for the children. 


enry E. Morris, the groom, and Kiwanian William P. Ellis, best man. 


® A Kiwanis Wedding 
at Salem, Oregon 


Henry E. Morris, a member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Salem, is so much a 
devotee of the principles of Kiwanis 
that he desired to be married by the 
club. Members of the club therefore 
took hold of the matter and worked 
out a beautiful but simple wedding for 
this loyal member and his bride, who 
was Marie Jorgensen. A group of Ki- 
wanis women, headed by Mrs. F. A. 
Erixon, worked out the details of the 
wedding and handled the decorations. 
The ceremony was performed by two 
Kiwanian ministers, the Rev. George 
Swift of the Salem Episcopal Church 
and the Rev. P. W. Erickson of the 
First Lutheran Church of Salem. There 
were solos by Kiwanian Richard D. 
Barton of the Salem club and Kathleen 
La Raut Wrenn, wife of Kiwanian Gil- 
bert C. Wrenn of the Kiwanis club of 
Palo Alto, California. About 400 peo- 
ple from various clubs in the Pacific- 
Northwest District attended the wed- 
ding. 
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® North Fort Worth, Texas, Takes 
Active Part in Civic Project 

The completion of the Northeast 
Twenty-eighth Street entry for State 
Highway 15 and the widening of North 
Main Street called for a celebration 
in which the North Fort Worth club 
coéperated. Thousands of Fort Worth 
citizens and visitors from nearby 
towns were present—it was one of 
the largest community events ever 
staged. Kiwanian Frank Jackson was 
general chairman of the celebration 
and the numerous’ sub-committees 


_were headed by Kiwanians. 


President E. C. Tays opened the 
speaking program which was followed 
by an elaborate 25-act vaudeville pro- 
gram and fireworks display. The gilded 
silk rope which marked the entry was 
cut while a squad from the Texas Na- 
tional Guard fired a military salute. 

It is expected that the completion 
of this Northwest Twenty-eighth Street 
entry will bring more industry and 
consequently many new homes to the 
vicinity. 

@ Mount Vernon, Washington, 
Organizes High School Boys’ Club 

A boys’ club within the Mount Ver- 
non Union High School was organized 
during the past school year under the 
sponsorship of Mount Vernon Kiwan- 
ians. It started off with a member- 
ship of five seniors, ten juniors and 
seven from the freshman and sopho- 
more classes. Each boy is personally 
sponsored by a Kiwanian who is in the 
profession in which the boy is inter- 
ested, 

This boys’ club took over the entire 
program for the Kiwanians on one oc- 
casion, when its president gave a talk 
on the club’s ideals and its relation- 
ship to the Kiwanis club. The boys 
also gave valuable assistance in con- 
nection with a play put on by the Ki- 
wanis club, the proceeds of which are 
being used for a student loan fund 
for the community. 
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Forty-five feet were measured by a representative of the Wm. Hahn Shoe Store for that many pairs 

of shoes which were provided by the Kiwanis Club of Washington, D. C., for children attending 

the Tuberculosis Health Camp. Others in the picture, from left to right, are: Mrs. Ernest 

Grant, managing director of the Association; Miss Margaret H. Craig, superintendent of the camp; 

Presiden t Harold Marsh of the Washington club and S. H. Talkes, of the Institutional 
Entertainment Committee. 
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@ Fifth Annual Fair 
at Anderson, Indiana 

More than 800 4-H Club boys and 
girls exhibited 3,000 projects in the 
fifth annual fair and exposition spon- 
sored by the Kiwanis Club of Ander- 
son, Indiana. The exhibits ranged 
from handiwork in domestic science 
and home economics to products of the 
field, and colts, pigs, beef and dairy 
cattle and sheep. During the three 
days of the fair more than 12,000 peo- 
ple visited it. A large exposition tent 
obtained this year provided for an in- 
dustrial and business exhibit with 50 
business concerns codperating. Loud 
speaker equipment directed the fair 
visitors to the various sections of the 
grounds during the judging of exhibits 
and to special entertainment on the 
stage, 

There was no charge of admission 
to the fair, which had the assistance of 
the county agriculture agent and staff, 
schools, county and city administra- 
tions, Boy Scouts and civic groups. 
One of the features of the exposition 
was the fashion show put on by 4-H 
Club girls, who modeled garments they 
had made. The closing evening turned 
back to old county fair days with 
awards to the largest family, the old- 
est man, the longest married couple, 
etc. Such events provide a lot of fun. 

In connection with the 


® Dallas, Texas, 
Continues to Build 


The third cabin of Cedar Lodge, one 
of the three units of Camp Kiwanis, 
for the Girl Scouts, was built this 
summer by the club. Camp Kiwanis 
is divided into three large family 
groups. The Big House group is for 
the less-experienced campers. Then 
there is Cedar Lodge, under its own 
director, and the Tanglewood unit 
consisting of three cabins on a woody 
hillside. This latter group has an out- 
door kitchen where the girls prepare 
two meals a day. Each lodge has its 
own governing body consisting of a 
court of honor, cabin leaders, elected 
by the girls in their respective cabins, 
and the camp counsellors and direc- 
tors. The camp program includes a 
variety of activities such as swimming, 
life saving and a nature program. 


@ St. Lawrence, Montreal, 
Is Active 


There was no summertime slump in 
the summer activities of the St. Law- 
rence club, which reports a donation 
of $1000.00 to purchase furniture and 
general equipment for a summer camp 
for homeless boys. The club also ar- 
ranged for a month’s vacation for five 
boys at La Colonie des Greves Con- 
trecouer. 





fair was the Madison County 
Kiwanis meeting at which 
Kiwanians and guests from 
Elwood, Alexandria and 
clubs outside the county 
joined Anderson in welcom- 
ing District Governor My- 
ron McCurry and Mrs. Mc- 
Curry of Franklin, Indiana. 
Lieutenant Governor H. N. 
Turney of Marion, Indiana, 
was also a guest. This Ki- 
wanis dinner, served at 
tables outside the tent, was 
another gesture to bring ru- 
ral and urban people together. 
People like each other when 
they get together. 

















es 


Above, a general view of the exposition tent and a section of the crowd during the judging of one of the colt exhibits at the fifth annual fair an 
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Motion pictures were also provided 
by the club which were shown in 
various parks in the city, the attend 
ance at these being nearly 2000 chil- 
dren. Besides these activities the club 
continued its sponsorship of a city 
playground. During July alone a total 
of 16,878 persons, including children 
and adult spectators, visited the play- 
ground. 


® Chest Clinic Conducted 
at Providence, Rhode Island 


The major project of the club dur- 
ing the period from July 1, 1934, to 
July 1, 1935, was the chest clinic 
which it conducted at the Homeopathic 
Hospital in Providence at an expense 
of approximately $1000. Fifty un- 
usual cases were treated during that 
time, all having to do with difficult 
chest or bronchial ailments not treated 
in any other clinic in Rhode Island. 
Five doctors served without pay and 
hospitalization was furnished by club 
members, who were allowed reduced 
rates. The clinic was under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Eske H. Windsbury, chair- 
man of the club’s Committee on 
Under-Privileged Children. 


® Moline, Illinois, Holds Series of 
Farm-City Meetings 

Joseph Nadler, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture for the 
Illinois-Eastern Iowa Dis- 
trict, advises that his club 
at Moline, Illinois, is spon- 


soring seven farm-city 
meetings in different locali- 
ties, each one averaging 


about 300 in attendance. The 
final meeting will be a city 
meeting—an annual party 
in November at which time 
the club expects to enter- 
tain about 2,000. 

This is the tenth year the 
club has followed this ob- 
jective and each year it 
grows larger and is looked 
forward to by more rural 
friends. 










expo- 
sition put on under the direction of the Kiwanis Club of Anderson, Indiana. Below, left, judging Belgian colts. Kiwanian Walter C. Haynes, Madison 
county agricultural agent, stands at the left and at the right is Kiwanian Palmer Davis who directed the horse show. The right hand picture below shows 
some of the boys with their pig exhibits. 
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A view of the fine behing beach which is « major ceaioes “y the Kiwanis Club of 
Beaver Dam, Wisconsin. 
































One of the most appreciated additions to the equipment of the Y. W. C. A. camp near Elgin, 
Illinois, is the rowboat which was donated by the Kiwanis Club of Elgin. Another splendid project 
of the club was its presentation of a very much needed operating table to the Elgin Hospital. 





Captain William D. White, age 92, an honorary member of the Kiwanis Club of Billings, 1 Montane, 
was honored et a birthday party. "Geedldan Ernest Moore of the club is congratulating him. 
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At the meeting near Coal Valley, Im- 
mediate Past Governor George Alfs, 
Burlington, Iowa, gave the address, 
while Lieutenant Governor Harold Ogil- 
vie of Muscatine led the singing. Ki- 
wanian Nadler acted as master of cere- 
monies, and Charles Fisher presided. 

The remaining dates are October 1, 
15 and 29 and the Moline club’s annual 
party, November 5. Any Kiwanians in 
this vicinity on these dates are cordially 
invited to attend. 


® Beaver Dam, Wisconsin, Has a 
Continuing Activity in Its Bathing Beach 


Six years ago the Beaver Dam club 
sponsored and built a bathing beach 
with a ten-year plan for annual im- 
provements. A non-profit sharing cor- 
poration known as the Crystal Lake 
Recreation Company was organized to 
hold the title and serve as an oper- 
ating unit. The property consisted of 
19 acres surrounding an old mill pond 
about half that area. The lake was 
drained, 7,000 yards of muck were re- 
moved to some low marshland adjoin- 
ing which later served as a parking 
space, 3,000 yards of sand were put 
in the bottom of the lake and up on 
the beach and a bathhouse and several 
piers were built the first year. 

The second year about 200 trees were 
planted, the beach was extended and 
two piers were added. 

The C. W. A. came along the third 
year, and this was one of their first 
projects. A crescent-shaped island 
about 150 feet in length was built near 
the center to protect the bathing beach 
from the danger of a large spring. An- 
other spring was enclosed to form a 
reflecting pool. A corner objectionable 
because of stagnant water was walled 
up, and a bridge was built from the 
bathing beach to the picnic ground near 
the reflecting pool. A three-stage diving 
tower was also erected on the island. 

The fourth year saw the addition of 
some 200 trees, all of them taken from 
the neighboring woods, and several 
hundred shrubs were purchased. A 
large fireplace was built on the beach 
and three others at the picnic grounds 
on the opposite shore. A water wheel 
and slide were also added to the equip- 
ment, 

And just recently the club, finishing 
its fifth year on this activity, purchased 
land adjoining the beach so as to ac- 
commodate the increasing crowds and 
to make the entire project more com- 
plete. Every child under 12 years of 
age has access to the beach free of 
charge and the nominal maintenance 
fee of ten cents is charged other visi- 
tors. During each of the five years 
two Red Cross swimming instructors 
were in charge of the beach during the 
month of July and during these lessons 
no beach fee was charged to those un- 
der 16 years of age. This year there 
were 17 different swimming classes, 
including various beginners’, semi-be- 
ginners’ and experts’ groups. The re- 
sults of these swimming classes are 
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highly gratifying to the club; during 
the five years 2,310 individuals have 
learned to swim and 450 have passed 
their life saving test. 

Each fall the Beaver Dam club puts 
on a carnival, the proceeds of which 
vary from $500.00 to $700.00, which is 
used for the benefit of the beach. Little 
wonder that this project is considered 
one of the outstanding activities in the 
district! 


® Tallahassee, Florida, 
Sends Boys to Camp 


Fifty lads between the ages of 11 
and 17 have returned to their homes 
with enthusiastic reports of the week’s 
camping at the Boy Scout Camp on 
Orchard Pond which was provided them 
by the Tallahassee club. These boys 
are not necessarily “under-privileged” 
in the sense of being poor, nor are they 
the recipients of “charity.” In many 
cases they are boys who have been 
adopted by the individual members as 
“little brothers” and in whom such 
members evince a wholesome interest. 
All of them, however, would have 
missed the opportunity of camp life 
except for the generosity of their Ki- 
wanian sponsors. 

In its venture, which is to be an an- 
nual event, the club received the whole- 
hearted codperation of the Scout or- 
ganization. Last year the club held its 
camp independent of the scout camp 
but this year it was believed wise to 
separate the group into two parts, one 
to be with the boy scouts the first week 
and the other to be merged with the 
scout group the second week. In this 
way each boy had contact with the 
scouts in their work and secured the 
benefit of the regular scout training. 


® Beautification Program 
Sponsored by Tyler, Texas 


Last year the Tyler club adopted as 
its major project the task of making 
Tyler rose-conscious and it has made 
big plans to codperate in the third an- 
nual East Texas Rose Festival to be 
held in October, the city’s most promi- 
nent annual event, The Rose Festival, 
organized three years ago this fall, has 
had a Kiwanian for president ever 
since its inception, T. B. Romey, Jr., 
being at its head the first two years 
and John W. Miller acting as president 
for the 1935-36 season. 

When the club had completed its city- 
wide campaign to “make Tyler rose- 
conscious,” its members agreed to con- 
struct a permanent reminder of that 
slogan by sponsoring a beautification 
program which resulted in a rose gar- 
den in the courthouse plaza which has 
attracted the attention and admiration 
of thousands of tourists and which is 
an object of greatest pride to all Tyler 
residents. Kiwanian J. D. Warren, 
president of the club last year, led the 
campaign for the beautification of the 
court house plaza. 

Encouraged by their success in the 
local campaign, the club this year has 
adopted as its major project a nation- 
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Rose fields like rr one Aeneid the Kiwanis Club of Tyler, Texas, to choose as their major objec- 
tive, ‘Make Tyler and Smith County more rose-minded.” 























A framed composite picture of all the presidents of the Kiwanis Club of Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
which adorns a wall of that club’s meeting place, is a reminder to many of the devoted service of 
past presidents. Top row, reading from left to right: James T. Upjohn, 1917; William Cooke, 
1918, 1919; Fred M. Hodge, 1920; Charles H. Farrell, 1921; Lemuel F. Smith, 1922; Leslie 
H. S. DeWitt, 1923; William O. Jones, 1924. Second row, left to right: Louis W. Sutherland, 
1925; William H. Pendleton, 1926; Frank E. Ellsworth, 1927; Carl Blankenburg, 1928; Harley 


W. Anderson, 1929; John C. Hoekje, 1930. Bottom row, left to right: Frank B. Bachelor, 1931; 
John B. Jackson, 1932; Herbert W. Read, 1933; Claude W. Oakley (deceased), 1934; Ralph A. 
Hayward, 1934; Edward C. Rutz, 1935. 








A group iat boys at the camp provided by he Kiwanis Club of Tallahassee, Florida, cantina’ with 





officials and members of the club and members of the camp staff. Seated at the extreme right of 
the front row is Douglas Burnett, scout executive. Standing at the back and reading from left to 
right are: Alex Davis, Herman Kurz, past president; Stanmore Cawthon, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction; Ben H. Bridges, chairman of the Committee on Under-Privileged Child, 
President Simeon R. Doyle; Winslow Sullivan, Cheever Lewis, George Neel, William Alfriend, 
members of the camp staff; Tom S. Green and Charles C. Ashenhart, pest president. 
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wide campaign to “make America rose- 
conscious” and it is extending the fol- 
lowing invitation to Kiwanians through- 
out the nation: 

“Kiwanians are builders .. . builders 
of cities, of the fine arts, and of cul- 
ture and gentility. Roses, the perpetual 
flowers of beauty, offer their fragrance 
to America in their greatest abundance 
in our own East Texas. 

“The Kiwanis Club of Tyler, formal- 
ly and informally, extends its most 
cordial invitation to all Kiwanians to 
attend the third annual East Texas 
Rose Festival on October 3 to 6 in 
Tyler.” 

A feature of the festival this year 
will be the football game between Tem- 
ple University of Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, and the Texas A. and M. Col- 
lege of College Station, There will also 
be a magnificent festival parade in 
which the club will enter a brilliantly 
decorated float, designed by Emile 
Robin, recognized French artist. 


® Waterloo, lowa, Completes Five 
Year Accident Prevention Plan 


On July first the Waterloo club 
completed five years of its Accident 
Prevention Plan among commercial 
vehicle drivers with a record that 
causes them a good deal of satisfac- 
tion. During that period 350 men 
drove approximately 21 million miles 
with only about 48 minor accidents and 
no fatalities. Perfect driving certifi- 
cates were presented at a special ban- 
quet held in honor of the drivers par- 
ticipating in this campaign. 

The Waterloo safety plan was the 
first organized effort for accident 
prevention in the State of Iowa and 
it has been an inspiration to other 
agencies of public safety. The plan 
has also been adopted by eight or nine 
other clubs in the Nebraska-Iowa Dis- 
trict where it is being operated with 
great success. 
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In their work of directive education for the new leisure, clubs are becoming more and more inter- 


ested in hobby shows. 


fair which was put on by the Kiwanis Club of Hamilton, Ontario. 


ey will be interested in the above view of the unusually successful hobby 


All exhibits were protected with 


one-inch mesh poultry netting to prevent their being handled or removed and the various depart- 

ments were marked with signs and numbers. Although this particular fair was on a very large scale, 

having in the neighborhood of 4,000 exhibits at each show, it is quite possible for a small club 
to run a much smaller fair with equal success. 


On the occasion of the banquet 
honoring the drivers with perfect 
records, the program was tied into 
the new safety movement of the State 
by the address of Mrs. Alex Miller, new 
Secretary of State, who described the 
need for and the plan of operating 
the new Highway Patrol. Mrs. Miller 
furnished the club with a skeleton ad- 
dress on the organization and opera- 
tion of the patrol and the members 
plan to have this printed and delivered 
to every club in the state, in codpera- 
tion with the District Safety Commit- 
tee. 


® Ravenswood, Chicago, Illinois, 
Conducts Essay Contest 


Just before the close of the past 


school year the Committee on Boys and 
Girls Work conducted an essay contest 
in the public and parochial schools in 
the community. Several hundred essays 


were submitted on the subject of the 
ideal American citizen. Four children 
from four different schools were hon- 
ored with prizes consisting of fine 
framed pictures, marked with bronze 
plates. Each of the prize winning chil- 
dren was allowed to keep his picture in 
his own home for the last two weeks 
of the summer vacation and at the be- 
ginning of the fall session the pictures 
were presented to the four schools rep- 
resented with appropriate ceremonies 
which were attended by members of the 
club. 


@® East Lake-Oakland, California, 
Conducts Forum Contest in 
High Schools 

At the close of the past school year 
the club conducted a forum contest in 
the four senior high schools in the 
vicinity, the subject discussed being, 
“What Constitutes a Good American 























Here are the drivers with perfect records who participated in the five-year accident prevention plan of the Kiwanis Club of Waterloo, Iowa. 
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tory hut. 





A feature of the picnic at the Twin Echo Boy Scout Camp near the summit of the Allegheny mountains, attended by more than 50 members of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania, and their families was the dedication of a i 
William E. Kiner, who had been a director of the club. 
District Governor Frank E. Finley, a charter member of the club, stands at the extreme left. 
Stewart, A. Curtin Good, Edgar R. Kregar, Jr., Ray Kiser and G. Ray 








dormitory hut erected by the club in memory of the late Dr. 
The picture at the left shows the saw and hammer crew laying the floor frame of the dormi- 


Others, left to right, are: President J. Clark 


dams. Right-hand picture shows, left to right, in front row: Arthur F. Textor, 


Robert Faller, Milton E. Nicholson, E. R. Kregar, Jr., Ray Kiser and President Stewart; Back row, left to right: G. Ray Adams, A. C. Good, Robert 


Citizen?”’ Many excellent papers were 
submitted and the teachers and par- 
ents of the students participating were 
very enthusiastic about this activity. 

The winner in each school was in- 
vited to a meeting of the club, as well 
as his parents, the principal of each 
school and his wife, representatives of 
the school department of the city and 
past district officers. Contests like this 
one are very valuable in the teaching 
of good citizenship. 


® Lancaster, Ohio, Maintains 
Successful Clinic 


The Lancaster club is rendering a 
distinctive service to the under-privi- 
leged boys and girls of the community 
by maintaining a clinic in the city hos- 
pital where they may be cared for. 
During the month of June, 50 children 
were cared for in this clinic, receiving 
free treatment representing a mone- 
tary value of around $2000.00. This 
work among needy children has made it 
possible for crippled youngsters to run 
and play, it has changed wasted and 
unhealthy bodies to robust and strong 
ones, it has given renewed hope to dis- 
couraged parents, and it is making it 
possible for boys and girls to grow into 
useful, healthy citizens for a better 
community. 





Hileman, Edward L. Neff and Lowell Neff. 


Evidence that this service is appre- 
ciated by the boys and girls affected 
may be shown by the following letter 
received recently by the Lancaster club 
from one of its boys. The spelling and 


to have to use six handkerchiefs and 
now I use only one. I couldnt here very 
well but now I can here better. 
Your friend, 
Donald Lloyd” 








“ 











Fifty children were cared for at the Lancaster, Ohio, club’s clinic during June. Result: Healt 
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bodies, renewed hope, smiles, future citizens, better community. 


phraseology are exactly as it was sent: 
“Dear Club: 

“TI want to thank you, for making it 
possible for me to have my tonsils 
taken out, So I wont lose so much 
school, I like to sing, and I can sing 
better. I live with my grandma. My 
mother works and supports me, I use 





® Successful Vocational Guidance 
Program at Olympia, Washington 


A fine program of vocational guid- 
ance in the high school was worked 
out by the club during the past school 
session. The preliminary work con- 
sisted of a series of 34 talks by mem- 








te 








Chicago White Sox baseball players and their wives were guests of the Kiwanis Club of Hyde Park, Chicago, Illinois, recently. 
Boenicke was toastmaster and talks were made by Manager Jimmy Dykes and Catcher Luke Sewell of the White Sox. At 
the two teams members of the club and their wives occupied boxes. 


charge of arrangements for this affair. 


President Oscar H. 
the afternoon game between 


Kiwanians Francis L. Candren, Ward B. James and President Boenicke were in 
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A_ highlight of the summer for these youngsters was a picnic at Bloomer State Park, Rochester, 
Michigan, at which they were guests of the Kiwanis Club of Ferndale, Michigan, which carries on 
many fine activities in connection with its under-privileged child work. 


bers of the Committee on Vocational 
Guidance which were intended to in- 
terest the public in vocational guid- 
ance. These talks were given before 
teachers’ organizations, service clubs, 
parent-teachers’ associations and Ki- 
wanis clubs and on the radio and 
through bulletins and articles. The vo- 
cational program was limited to junior 
and senior students who met in small 
groups and discussed the value and 
necessity of choosing a vocation. Each 
student then filled out a vocational 
preference blank and made a request 
for an interview. The Committee de- 
cided to emphasize interviews rather 
than vocational talks because it felt 
that interviews would be more effec- 
tive in a personal way. The vocational 
preference blanks were analyzed and 
segregated and each student was given 
an interview with some citizen of the 
town. The 208 interviews which were 
consummated included 82 vocations. 
Some of the talks given at the high 
school were on the subjects of secre- 
tarial work, aviation, drama, commer- 


cial art, forestry, nursing, and Diesel 
engineering. A few weeks later an en- 
tire day was set aside for teachers to 
give talks to their classes on the value 
and use of all subjects in their depart- 
ment. Following these talks two other 
sessions were held for the students 
in which they worked out a full plan 
of scholastic preparation. 

Twenty conferences were held with 
seniors to assist them in choosing their 
college course or to discuss the ways 
and means of entering industry im- 
mediately. The seniors were addressed 
by at least six representatives of dif- 
ferent types of schools. The Commit- 
tee made a survey among the seniors 
after the guidance program was com- 
pleted to determine the choices made 
by them. Thirty-seven different voca- 
tions were selected, the most popular 
ones being stenography, teaching, en- 
gineering and business. Very few stu- 
dents signified that they were still un- 
decided as to their life’s work and 
this in itself was evidence that the 
program had been successful. 








———— 











In ation of the faithful work of the Rev. Eri Howell, who had been «a member of the 


Kiwanis Club of Port Angeles, Washington, for ten 


rs, that club gave a public reception for 


him and his family just before they moved to South Tacoma, Washington, where Kiwanian Howell 


has been appointed pastor of the Bethany Epi 
Howell family, pictu 


1 Church. A new Ford V8 was presented to the 
above, at the reception. 
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Syracuse, New York—A benefit 
baseball game between Buffalo and 
the Chiefs was sponsored by the club 
recently for the benefit of the Red 
Cross fund for flood relief. The mem- 
bers disposed of 1,350 tickets, the 
total amount netting the Red Cross 
over $2000.00. The boys’ club Kiwanis 
band was present and played several 
selections on this occasion. 


Northfork, West Virginia—As a 
part of its work among. under- 
privileged children, the club assumed 
the task of transporting scores of 
children of relief families in the coun- 
ty to the West Virginia FERA health 
camp at Lewisburg, almost 200 miles 
distant. 


Lawton, Oklahoma—So_ enthused 
was the club over the results of their 
recent “News Boy Day” that the mem- 
bers would like to see this made a na- 
tional affair. The club invited all of 
the newsboys in town (about 70 in 
all) to a special luncheon in their 
honor. At first the lads could not ad- 
just themselves to the fact that these 
busy business men would take time 
out long enough to entertain them 
but when they actually saw it hap- 
pen and began to realize that there 
was no catch to it, they were the 
proudest boys in town. 


Marietta, Ohio—For the eighth con- 
secutive year the club sponsored the 
Mid-East regatta and water festival 
for two days. Thousands of outboard 
racing fans passed through the turn- 
stiles for this most popular event. Ap- 
proximately $1000.00 in cash prizes 
for professionals and a large numbei 
of other valuable prizes and trophies 
for amateurs augmented the coveted 
Dawes Gold Cup Trophy. 


Traverse City, Michigan—Climaxing 
a week-end conference of the Salva- 
tion Army held at Traverse City when 
Commissioner W. A. McIntyre and his 
wife of the Salvation Army were spe- 
cial guests, was the meeting of the 
Traverse City Kiwanis club. Members 
of the Traverse City Rotary Club were 
also guests at this meeting. Kiwanis 
speakers on the program included 
President Albert Clement, Vice Pres- 
ident Harry Hibbard and Secretary 
Harry Brickmann. Commissioner Mc- 
Intyre gave his famous lecture, “Is 
the World Going to the Bow-Wows?” 


East Detroit-Roseville, Michigan— 
The day of the excursion to Put-in- 
Bay, sponsored annually by this club, 
is declared a holiday in both com- 
munities, with most of the places of 
business closed for the occasion. The 
object of the excursion is to raise 
funds for the club’s under-privileged 
child fund. This year 674 adults and 
170 children went on the outing, net- 
ting the club a profit of $700.00. 
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The Monarchs March On Under the Guidance of 
Prince Albert, Saskatchewan 


By FRANK LESLEY 
President of the Prince Albert Kiwanis Club 


in individual under-privileged 

children, the Prince Albert club 
has developed a major objective in the 
form of a boys’ club. This club was 
formed several years ago when a 
group of about a dozen small boys met 
under Kiwanian Robert Laurie, hold- 
ing meetings once a week in an old 
shed, with only an old oil lamp for 
light, barrels and planks for seats and 
table, and no set program of what 
they intended to do. 

Without spending any money on this 
embryo club, the Committee on Boys’ 
Work cut the shafts from all the old 
brooms in the local curling rink and 
equipped the boys with staffs for stick 
drills. The boys who thus constituted 
the original club were induced to hold 
proper meetings and one of the mem- 
bers of the Kiwanis club instructed 
them in parliamentary procedure. A 
set of boxing gloves and a punching 
bag were donated by Kiwanians and 
soon the club grew in numbers until 
20 boys were attending regularly. 

At about this time permission was 
obtained to use a room in the Immi- 
gration Hall one night each week and 
there in a properly lighted and heated 
room club meetings were held and 
boxing and gymnastics were practiced. 


Biz in the usual interest taken 


During that first winter the club 
doubled its membership, and, inci- 
dentally, outgrew the Immigration 


Hall, whereupon permission was pro- 
cured from the Collegiate Institute to 
use their quarters for two hours each 
Monday evening. 

The boys themselves made the rul- 
ing that every member should pay five 
cents at each meeting, but many of the 
lads were unable to produce even that 
amount and no one was turned away 
because of lack of funds. Enough 
nickels were collected, however, so 
that several pieces of equipment were 
added to the gymnasium and towards 
the end of the winter season a volun- 
teer instructor was found who gave 
the boys some useful instruction in 
gymnastics. The club gave this in- 
structor a bonus of $50.00 at the end 
of the season, as he was otherwise 
unemployed. 

The first show put on by the boys 
was a distinct success. They gave an 
exhibition of gymnastics, a number of 
local artists gave song and dance num- 
bers and a group of novelty stunts 
rounded out a very fair vaudeville 
program. Admission to the show was 
by membership ticket in the boys’ club, 
now known as the Monarchs. These 
tickets were sold at 35 cents each and 
the holder of each one was asked to 
give it, after the show, to any boy 
who ought to belong to such an or- 
ganization, and especially to any boy 
who did not already belong to any 


boys’ club. Each show since that first 
one put on by the Monarchs has been 
equally good so that today the towns- 
people of Prince Albert look forward 
to the boys’ show as a big event. 

After the first show the club grew 
to such an extent that it was soon 
necessary to move into still larger 
quarters, so the armory was secured 
where two volunteer instructors gave 
lessons in first aid and a gymnasium 
teacher also donated his services, One 
hundred wands were purchased for 
stick drills and several pairs of boxing 
gloves and other items of gymnastic 
equipment were donated by the Ki- 
wanis club. A hockey team was or- 
ganized, too, and the Kiwanians rented 
the Arena one night each week for the 
Monarchs’ games. 

At the end of the second year the 
membership of the club had increased 
to 100 boys and it was about this time 
that the Committee on Boys’ Work ar- 
ranged to send one of its members to 
each meeting of the Monarchs. A 
great deal of credit is due to the faith- 
ful work of all the members on the 
Boys’ Work Committees, and espe- 
cially to Claude Prutton who was 
chairman of that committee last year 
and to James McDiarmid, chairman 
this year. It is interesting to note 
that all five of the volunteer instruc- 
tors now running the gymnasium work 
in the Monarchs Club are young men 
who were Monarch boys a few years 
ago. 

Although the purpose of the club 
has not been to produce champions in 
athletics, it has turned out some star 
hockey players and boxers, and, above 
all, it has provided an outlet for youth- 
ful energy during the winter months in 
a wholesome, attractive way. No 
wonder that the present membership 
of approximately 150 sings so lustily 
its own song: 

We are the Monarchs of the North- 
land, 

We’re marching on our way, 
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We do our bit and we never quit, 

And we only ask fair play. 

We’re building something for tomor- 
row, 

Our flag, our boys, our land, 

So, let’s pull together for the Mon- 
archs 

And Kiwanis’ guiding hand! 


Miles City, Montana—One of the 
finest swimming pools in the North- 
west has been completed and is now 
in operation, full credit for which is 
due to the Miles City club. The pool 
is supervised and managed by the 
club, it also providing life guards 
from 10 A. M. to 10 P. M., who give 
instructions in swimming each morn- 
ing. The club has been very highly 
complimented on its success in this 
activity not only by the community 
but by tourists from all over. 


Columbus, Georgia—The Columbus 
club has undertaken an activity which 
will be of great value to the youth 
of this section. A large group of the 
business and professional members of 
the club organized themselves into a 
vocational guidance committee and 
they are offering their suggestions and 
services to any student in grammar 
school, high school or college who is 
interested in choosing a vocation. The 
young people who make use of this 
service will receive practical guidance 
from men engaged in the calling in 
which they are interested. Robert S. 
Boyd is chairman of this committee. 


Fort Dodge, lowa—Members of the 
Fort Dodge club are proud of the fact 
that the float which they entered in 
the three-mile parade during the Web. 
ster County Centennial Celebration 
won third place in the Civic and Fra- 
ternal section. The parade, which was 
viewed by at least 30,000 people, was 
made up of numerous kinds of floats 
representing not only different organ- 
izations, but also different lines of bus- 
iness, including the farm territory in 
the county. 

The Service Department at Interna- 
tional Headquarters keeps a collection 
of photographs of floats which might 
be suggestive to other clubs and which 
they will be glad to send to any club 
desiring ideas, 








Dreams came true for more than 300 under-privileged children recently when the Kiwanis Club of 


Bluefield, West Virginia, entertained them at a monster picnic at a nearby park. 


The above picture 


shows a part of the happy group and some of the Kiwanians who helped to entertain and feed 


them, besides -furnishing transportation. 


The event was so successful that it will become an 


annual project. 
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MOBILIZATION 
of 


Spiritual Forces 
On 


LOYALTY Days 
October 2 and 6 





All Kiwanis Clubs 


are urged 
aggressively to promote 
co-operatively 
or otherwise 
community-wide plans 
to secure the 
attendance of 
all people 
at church, synagog 
or some religious service 
on either “Loyalty Day” 
Saturday, October 5 
or Sunday, October 6 
according to church 
and day of worship 
personally preferred. 


For Further Particulars 


See Letter to Presidents 
of All Clubs 
Sent by President Gatton 
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In a Personal Way 


Ralph Salter, Wilmington, Delaware, 
who has been a member of the ad- 
visory board of the National Associa- 
tion of Music Merchants, was elected 
president of that organization at a 
recent meeting. Kentucky Colonel Har- 
ry B. Eaton of Wilmington was re-ap- 
pointed to the Board of Public Edu- 
cation for four more years and was 
elected president of the board at their 
last meeting. 


W. G. Sutlive, member of the Savan- 
nah, Georgia, club has been appointed 
editor and managing editor of the 
Savannah Evening Press. 


Alderman W. H. Biggar, K. C., 
member of the St. Lawrence, Montreal, 
Quebec, club has been elected a mem- 
ber of the Board of Protestant School 
Commissioners. 


Thomas S. Burgin, past president of 
the Kiwanis Club of Quincy, Massa- 
chusetts, has been elected mayor of 
Quincy. Frank H. Foy, also a member 
of the Quincy club and former lieu- 
tenant governor of Division V in the 
New England District, has been ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt as 
State Director for Massachusetts of 
the National Emergency Council and 
the nomination has been confirmed by 
the United States Senate. 

Past Governor William Y. Mills of 
the Ontario-Quebec-Maritime District 
and a member of the Kingston, On- 
tario, club has been elected to the 
Council of the Knight Templars of 
the Sovereign Grand Priory of Canada. 


Albert Steves, Sr., San Antonio, 
Texas, has been elected chairman of 
the San Antonio Committee of Eleven 
on the Texas Centennial Celebration. 





Prof. M. C. Herner, member of the 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, club was elected 
president of the Laymen’s Association 
of the United Church in Manitoba. 


Dr. Charles Sparks, Jackson, Michi- 
gan, Kiwanian and an ornithologist 
of note has been elected one of the 
five members of a newly created Civil 
Service Board for the City of Jackson. 


Justice Albert Lee Stephens, who 
was presiding justice of the Second 
District Court of Appeals in Los An- 
geles and an active member of the Ki- 
wanis club, was recently elevated to 
the federal bench by President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. Justice Stephens has 
been in public life about thirty years, 
having previously served as township 
justice, a member of the civil service 
commission, as city attorney for three 
terms, and a member of the city plan- 
ning commission. In 1920 he was 
elevated to the superior bench and in 
1932 to the appelate bench. He was 
born in Indiana but his folks moved 
out to California when he was very 
young and he secured his several de- 
grees from the University of Southern 
California. 


Past President Paul T. Jackson of 
Klamath Falls, Oregon, has_ been 
named by President Roosevelt as Ore- 
gon State Director of the Federal 
Youth Movement. 


From the Kiwanis Club of Iowa City, 
Iowa, we learn that Edward C. Mabie 
heads the University Theatre, E. M. 
MacEwen has been appointed Dean of 
The College of Medicine, and Dean 


Carl E. Seashore has had the degree 
of Doctor of Science conferred on him 
by Yale University. 








Cari K. 


Withers (front ana ~ center) Past president of the Aiwanis Club of lrenton, New Jersey, 


Past President New Jersey Bankers’ Association, and new Commissioner of Banking and Insurance 


for the state, is honored at banquet. 


Seated, left to right: 


President R. B. Voorhees of the Kiwanis 


Club; former Gower of New Jersey E. C. Stokes; Carl K. Withers; Counselor William E. Black- 


man; Dr. E. 
Standing, left to came 


wy my of Princeton University and international authority on finance. 
A. L. Harhourt, Lieutenant Governor; William O. Ford of Newark, Governor 


of the New Jersey District; Leslie G. McDouall of Newark and President of the New Jersey Bankers’ 
Association; Ray A. Lucht, Kiwanis Secretary; Armitt H. Coate, Secretary of the New a Bankers’ 


Association and Dr. 


Luther Harr, Secretary of Banking and Insurance, State of 


ennsylvania. 
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an Ain-COOLED PIPE 
Worlds Fines) Eriar/ 
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FOR THE MAN WHO KNOWS 
THE FINE ART OF SMOKING 


Pipe smoking is no longer a bitter experience but 
an adventure in contentment. Airflow gives a long, 
cool, dry smoke—and a happy one. Satisfied users 
everywhere are endorsing its unique design, quality 
briar, large bowl, and ease of handling. In every 
way, the Airflow is the perfect pipe. 


AIRFLOW IS EXTRA COOL 


Study the diagram. Note the two air channels. All moisture and 
sludge stays in the lower chamber by gravity. Acrid ash flakes 
are also caught in the spiral air cell. The smoke is made extra 
cool, clean and dry by passing thru the second air chamber. 
(An exclusive Airflow Feature.) 

The Airflow is sturdily made for years of service—yet its 
surprising lightness and balance, gives it a “‘feel’’ that is truly 
pleasing. Its flat bottom is also convenient. Stands upright on 
any surface and will never spill. 

The Airflow is made of the very best of imported briar, and is 





LANDON & WARNER 
360 No. Michigan Ave., Dept. P-54, Chicago, Illinois. 
GENTLEMEN: 

Yes—Without obligation send me full information regardin 
the New Air-cooled Airflow. Also include details of your libera 
10 day trial offer. 
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rem 
TWO COOLING 


AIR CELLS 


EASILY The extra air cham- 
CLEANED ber 4 a PY assures 
A MAN'S Spiral air cell catches eee ae e 

pipe 2/1 moisture and has this “AIRFLOW 
eden by gravity. FEATURE.” 
Large bowl holds Cleaning is simple— 
sufficient tobacco for Justslipoutthespiral. 
a long contented 
quiet, cool smoke. 








ACTUAL PHOTO 


One-half size. Pipe is beauti- 

fully finished in clear natural 

tone. Good wide bit of best 
hard rubber. 

















AIRFLOW 


THE PERFECT AIR-COOLED PIPE 















handsomely finished by hand to a beautiful natural polish. It is 
really a fine example of craftsmanship in pipe making. 


GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS 


Compare the Airflow with any other quality pipe. Please do 
not confuse it with the ordinary mass-production product. 
Our direct-to-you offer saves you several dollars, and gives you 
extra value as well. No other pipe will give you as much smok- 
ing enjoyment as the New Air-Cooled Airflow. Made in one 
basic shape and size, it is reasonably priced. 


@ SENT ON TRIAL 


We say the New Airflow is the finest pipe manufactured. Our 
introductory trial offer on the New Airflow is a liberal and 
positive way of proving that statement for yourself. Words 
alone are inadequate. The proof is in the smoking. A personal 
test with your favorite tobacco we know will convince. So— 
just fill in the coupon below. We'll gladly send complete de- 
tails on how you may enjoy the Airflow for 10 days with 
positively no risk on your part. Write your name and address on 
the coupon below and mail it TODAY. Do it now—the 
pleasure of a long, cool, Airflow smoke will soon be yours. 





Your Monogram 
in 22-K Gold 


This fine pouch will be 
handsomely embossed 
with your initials at no ex- 
tra charge. Use coupon be- 
low for full details. 


FREE WITH EVERY AIRFLOW 
For a LIMITED TIME, with every 
Airflow pipe, we will include a 
Genuine Calfskin tobacco and pipe 
posch, Not a souvenir—but a very 

eautiful pouch, well worth $2.50. 
The coupon will bring information 
on how to secure this pouch—FREE 
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Amazing New 1936 Super De/uxe 


MIDWEST 
be 6-BAND 
/ RADIO 


. 
a, P12. 
= F 
AL ; 






















THEATRE SONIC 
SPEAKER 


1448 TUBES 







LABORATORIES 


HOLE radio world amazed at 
brilliant performance and startling 
realism of this new Acousti-Tone radio. 
It's bigger, better, more powerful, 
more beautiful—offers split-hair selec- 





tivity and Full Scope High Fidelity 
(audible frequencies from 30 to 16,000 
cycles). Not obtainable in retail stores 

but sold direct at 4 to % sav- 
ing Out-performs $250 sets. FREE 
40-page four-color 1936 Sixteenth 


Anniversary’’ catalog gives proof! 
80 FEATURES! 
Scores of marvelous features, like those 
at left, explain super performance and 
World-Wid Je rece pti mn. Six bands... 
offered for first time! 
4 to 2400 meters (67 
megacycles to 126 
kilocycles). Thrill to 
American High Fidelity 
broadcasts—to programs 
from Europe, Asia, At- 
rica, Australia, etc. One- 
Year Guarantee, Foreign 
Rece ption Guarantee, 
and Money-Back Guarantee. As little 
as $5.00 down and 30 days FREE trial! 


MAIL COUPON TODAY / FOR 
FREE 30-DAY TRIAL OFFER and 40- 
|PAGE FOUR-COLOR FREE CATALOG 

MIDWEST RADIO CORP., 
Make Easyll 


' — go rea mip Ohio. : Extra Money® 
1 ithout obligation on my part, send me Check Here r 


your new FREE catalog and complete 
details of your liberal 30-day FREE | £0 a, 
1 Details 

















User- Agents” 


trial offer. This is NOT an order, 


Address >= 


Town coe ane ee. 
} Q Check here, if interested in a Midwest Auto Radio. 
all yee rerreLyrerwrer.tPtY?T ttt. of 
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SPEAKERS 


We will furnish your ches, jokes, 
examples or facts. Confdential service 
at prices so low ark will surprise you. 
Information free. 


NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
303 Schofield Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio 
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. CONVENTION or CHARTER : 
» Badges—Banners—Flags—Decorations 4 
: Favors—Hats—Etc.—Etc. : 
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Getty _7,. ; Befere Buying 
“OLD GLORY” MFG. CO. 
505 S. Wells, Chicago 
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Business Conditions and Outlook 


(From page 458) 


A Fair Deal 

The chances are that it will be a 
long time before any mechanism is de- 
vised that will effectively take the 
place of capitalism in this country. 
That time will never come if we adopt 
means and methods whereby the vari- 
ous strata in our economic and social 
order can continue on some fair basis. 
We will never get ahead by robbing 
Peter to pay Paul. It would seem that 
some Moses should come out of the 
wilderness with a plan that would have 
as its basis a fair deal for all the vari- 
ous classes. The plan should be fair 
to capital, fair to labor, fair to the 
producer, fair to the consumer, fair 
to the bankers, fair to the depositor, 
fair to big business, fair to little busi- 
ness, fair to the old, and fair to the 
young. 

This is an ideal, but it is an ideal 
towards which we must strive if we 
want to prevent such a calamity as we 
have been through in the past decade 
and maintain our present economic or- 
der. There is no doubt in my mind 
but that every one of the 32 Presi- 
dents of the United States had a pro- 
gram which he believed conformed to 
this ideal. I wonder if each one of us 
does not judge the fairness of these 
plans through the eyes of our particu- 
lar strata in the economic order. A 
fair deal is a large deal and it will 
take a good deal of open-mindedness 
to comprehend it in its entirety. 


The Outlook 

The outlook for a fair deal meas- 
ured from our individual standards is 
probably far less promising than the 
outlook for a continued improvement 
in general business and securities. 

The most favorable and fundamental 
factor in the outlook is that we are in 
a period of recovery in the general 
business cycle. The final settlement 
of the bank problem may turn out to 
be one of the key factors in the pres- 
ent business situation. Banks can now 
plan their business and work con- 
structively. We should henceforth ben- 
efit from the combined forces of gov- 
ernment expenditures and at least 
some slight expansion to start with in 
bank loans. The coming winter will, 
therefore, be distinguished from the 
winters since 1929 inasmuch as it will 
be the first period without a terribly 
entangled mess of business conditions 
to interfere with constructive actions 
in many quarters. In this clearer at- 
mosphere we should witness  pro- 
nounced increases in many of our ac- 
tivities. 

Automobile outlook will have an 
entirely different production curve 
than it has had since the industry came 
into being due to the November shows. 
This will give considerable impetus 
to business in the months immediately 


ahead of us and should also help 
in the winter months without in- 
terfering with or taking away 
from the spring activity. The smooth- 
ing out of the automobile production 
curve and the sales curve when com- 
bined should make a powerful force 
for expansion of automobile sales. 


Where Textiles Stand 

The textiles, especially cotton tex- 
tiles, are just on the point of con- 
siderable expansion. The price of cot- 
ton is now more in its proper relation 
to the price of cotton goods. Activity 
the last six months has been in a 
sharply curtailed rate. Supplies of cot- 
ton textiles are believed to be rather 
low. 

The shoe industry, which has done 
very well this year, we expect will con- 
tinue at a favorable rate. The steel 
industry will have its best year since 
the period of recovery has begun and 
ahead of us we see also the best year 
for non-ferrous metals. Improvement 
in the agricultural situation may be 
less marked but we believe it will be 
an improvement and not recession, in 
the purchasing power of the farm dis- 
tricts. The consumption of oil will con- 
tinue towards new high levels and ac- 
tivity even though the price structure 
has not been especially favorable, while 
lumber from July through next year 
will have the best period so far in 
the recovery. We would say the same 
thing with regard to building. 

In brief, there is a very promising 
outlook for automobiles and accessor- 
ies, building, chemicals, electrical 
equipment, household products, ma- 
chinery, and retail trade. 

In the commodity market there are 
powerful forces, both economical and 
political, now at work which are bound 
to lift leading indexes of wholesale 
commodity prices still higher. The 
extent and rapidity of this further 
price recovery will be dependent to a 
large degree upon the nature of the 
progress of business revival. Should this 
be accomplished by monetary infla- 
tion, which appears improbable at 
present, prices would advance more 
sharply than should the business re- 
vival be accompanied by credit infla- 
tion already under way. 


The Stock Market 

The strength of the stock market 
appears to be due primarily to genuine 
investment demand. The _ investor’s 
problem today is where to get a good 
job for his idle dollar. This pressure 
is falling on a market where worthy 
securities are scarce and has pushed 
up the prices of the most desirable is- 
sues. This influence is likely to persist. 

Present conditions point to a con- 
tinuation of firm bond prices. With a 
huge volume of investment capital 
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seeking a safe haven with a fair re- 
turn, bonds should be in steady de- 
mand. Especially is this true of con- 
servative and the better medium grade 
issues as the field of higher grade in- 
vestments is quite limited. Many rail- 
road and public utility bonds are in 
a questionable position and careful 
discrimination is essential to safety. 
Low interest rates are sure to result 
in an increasing volume of refunding op- 
erations while new capital flotations 
can be expected, with further improve- 
ment in the industrial outlook. While 
the near term prospects for the bonds- 
market appear good, the investor must 
keep in mind the possibility of infla- 
tion. 

These forecasts are supported by 
such factors as an improvement in 
earnings, low interest rates, refund- 
ing programs, increased farm buying 


power, larger dividends, low inventor- 
ies, the President’s statement with re- 
gard to a breathing spell for industry, 
and clarification of the bank situation, 
the adjournment of Congress, and in- 
creased general confidence. 


In Conclusion 

In conclusion, then, business and 
sentiment are both better. The funda- 
mental trend is up and we may reach 
normal before the year’s closing. The 
crops are heavy and farmers should 
be good buyers. Employment and pay- 
rolls will expand. Building revival has 
begun and heavy industries are more 
hopeful. Commodity prospects are 
bullish. The stock outlook is optimis- 
tic and low interest rates are support- 
ing bonds. Credit inflation is taking 
hold. Prosperity is coming! Be ye also 
prepared. 


The Invisibility of the Obvious 


(From page 454) 


research laboratories; in fact, if the 
money is forthcoming, it needs but 
little imagination to develop beneficial 
work for our people, and for each and 
every class of worker. 

I know that some of you may be- 
lieve that I have exaggerated the nec- 
essity for immediately creating new 
work. So I will give you just a few 
examples of how labor-saving devices 
are doing the work of millions of men. 
Take for example the magnificent spill- 
way, 25 miles above our city. It was 
built with steam shovels and I am in- 
formed that the smallest steam shovels 
did the work of 300 men. Go out on 
our wharves, our docks—50 years ago 
more men worked on our docks than 
work there now. Yet there are ma- 
chines on our docks, strictly labor- 
saving devices, under my definition, 
that can do the work of more than 
75 thousand men! 

The grain elevator, the coal tipple, 
the innumerable banana carriers, the 
electric trucks and cranes and, on our 
cotton wharves, the unloading devices 
ean handle a shipload of cotton with 
scarcely a human being touching a 
bale. 

Everybody believed that, with the 
repeal of Prohibition, the breweries 
would put a tremendous number of 
men to work. A gentleman from one 
of our newest and largest breweries 
in this city told me the other day that 
he could operate that brewery with 
24 men and that 15 years ago it would 
have taken more than 150. In the 
court over which I preside, a case was 
tried the other day in which it was 
testified that the defendant in the 
ease, a large bottling company, had 
two machines, each of which could 
wash 24 thousand bottles a day. Here 
in New Orleans it is ultra-conserva- 
tive to say that there are strictly la- 
bor-saving devices that do the work 


of 20 million men each day! 

And yet we have thousands and 
thousands of our own “flesh and blood”’ 
men praying and begging and pleading 
for work, to put bread and meat into 
their own mouths and the mouths of 
their wives and children! 

The talking movies have put more 
than 30 thousand musicians in Ameri- 
ca into the bread line. I have read in 
the newspapers of a certain invention 
which, if perfected, would put prob- 
ably 300 thousand stenographers and 
typists out of jobs. Again, the electric 
eye that is being used for many opera- 
tions here in New Orleans. The elec- 
tric eye is able to make nearly any 
machine that needs an attendant auto- 
matic. I have a long list of labor-sav- 
ing devices that are being used, but I 
think you know of these matters as 
well as I do. 

The President of the International 
Office Machine Company, according to 
an article in Forbes Magazine, June 
15, 1935 issue, receives the largest 
salary of any corporation president in 
America, the stupendous sum of $365,- 
000 a year. This company sells office 
and clerical labor-saving devices. It 
would indeed be interesting to know 
how many millions of clerks it would 
take to do the work which is done by 
the machines this company has sold 
during the past five years. 

Again I say, it is absolutely impos- 
sible to go on each year decreasing and 
decreasing the possible number of jobs 
by labor-saving devices, while millions 
of men and women each year are be- 
ing added to our working population, 
who must find jobs, unless—we make 
the labor-saving devices contribute 
a sufficient amount to create new work, 
beneficial work, not being done by pri- 
vate enterprise, in order that our mil- 
lions of unemployed may find work by 
which they can make a living wage. 











What KIWANIS 
Can Do for 
the Deafened 


ROBABLY the most prevalent af- 

fliction affecting any community is 

deafness. At least one out of every 
ten persons in your neighborhood is 
hampered by deafness to some degree, 
and the number of deafened persons is 
increasing every year. 

Certainly the most striking phase of 
this situation is that Kiwanis can real- 
ly do something about it... and do it 
by simple, easily rendered cooperation 
with ACOUSTICON, for with 
ACOUSTICON it is possible to over- 
come the deafness of over half the 
deafened persons in your community. 


Acousticon has already installed 
hundreds of group hearing aid systems 
in churches, theatres and schools all 
over the United States. Today, thanks 
to ACOUSTICON, the deafened can 
hear perfectly every word of the pro- 
grams at the great Radio City Music 
Hall . .. at the Metropolitan Grand 
Opera House, New York City. Acous- 
ticon’s newest development, bone con- 
duction, enables many deafened to hear 
for the first time in years, even though 
the ear drum has been totally de- 
stroyed. : 


ACOUSTICON wants to show you 
how your Kiwanis Club can obtain 
these same marvelous benefits for your 
community. Mail the coupon below for 
details. No obligation. (If you your- 
self are deafened, check the space in- 
dicated in the coupon, and special lit- 
erature of personal importance will 
also be forwarded.) 





ACOUSTICON, Dept. 110. 
580 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Please send me the details of your new Service, 
and explain how my Kiwanis Club can help over- 
come deafness in my community. 

RE i tev saindcgesdleisi Mtatesdcabueianinnniiule Mecdivedibeustcea tated 
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Re oe een eee pe a eee 
( ) Please check here, if deafened, yourself. 











UST like there is nothing one could say 


about «a |5c¢ cigar that hasn't already 
been said about a Sc cigar... so there 
is not much that is new one could say 


about engraving quality and prices. 


However ... with our 25 years of plate- 
making experience and our low operating 
overhead . . . there is still something new 
to be demonstrated by way of actual per- 
formance . 
order, we promise to meet your most 


rigid quality requirements and, at the 


same time, save you some money. 





as yo ily VE. on oF 
4 Yeas l, i4d-. 

ILLUSTRATING - RETOUCHING 
ENGRAVING -ELECTROTYPING 





. and if you send us a trial 














AXEL [speaker - ENTERTAINER 

* J s ~ s 
CHRISTENSEN 
offers a hilarious, screamingly- 
funny 30-minute address, fol- 
lowed by a diversified program 
of piano solos, pianologs and 
comedy character okies for 
as much time as you want. 
Endorsed by hundreds _ of 
leased audiences. Send for 
ree brochure and terms. 


7I7 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, Il! 























COMMONWEALTH *® * * 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
MONOGRAPHS 


A set of correct vocational outlines now 
filling « long-felt need of the youth of 
today. These monographs have been com- 
piled by experts on occupations such as— 
RADIO & TELEVISION 
AIR CONDITIONING 
OFFICE MACHINE OPERATION 
BAKING 


Many Othere— 
Recommended in Subscription Books 
Bulletin, July, 1935. 


Fer Information Write: 
Commonwealth Book Co. 


Dept. B, 80 Bast Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 














Please mention 


The Kiwanis Magazine 
when answering ads 























Now I know that you will immediately 
think that the WPA is trying to do 
just what I have stated should be done. 
The WPA is attempting, by public 
works, to create employment, but what 
is five billions of dollars to be divided 
among 20 million workers? When 
this particular five billions of dollars 
is spent, where will the next five bil- 
lions come from? 

The plan I suggest is a permanent 
one and it would place the burden of 
paying for the new work where it be- 
longs. 

Now, remember, in my plan the tax 
would not be measured on the number 
of workers displaced because you 
couldn’t displace a billion workers. 
There are not a billion men on earth. 

The tax would be measured by the 
number of men’s work that the ma- 
chine does. We are living surrounded 
by comforts and conditions, which 
could never be attained if we had only 
man and woman to work for us. It is 
because the tax is measured on the 
number of men’s work done by the 
machines that it would be so small, 
merely a few cents a day—an amount 
almost negligible to the individual op- 
erator of such machines. A firm operat- 
ing a machine that could do the work 
of 500 men at three cents a day for 
each man’s work done would only be 
taxed $15.00. Every manufacturer 
with whom I have ever discussed this 
plan has invariably answered some- 
thing like this: “If I were sure that 
every other manufacturer or competi- 
tor had to pay the same amount and, 
second, that the tax would be used 
solely for the purpose of creating new 
work and increasing the purchasing 
power of the country, I would willing- 
ly and cheerfully pay the tax.” 

And I have heard a hundred times 
this statement made: “Show me how to 
sell my goods and I will divide my 
profits with you.’”’ One very able man 
connected with one of the largest cor- 
porations in the world, after a three- 
hour discussion with me, gave me this 
very lucid illustration of the present 
condition of our country. He said: 

“Let us suppose that the surface 
of this table represents a community 
of 50 thousand adults, men and wo- 
men. The men work in the fields and 
perform labor such as mechanics, car- 
penters, painters, etc., and there are 
clerks who work in the stores and 
banks and mercantile establishments 
The women sew, wash the clothes, and 
milk the cows. Now everybody is get- 
ting an opportunity of earning some- 
thing. They get some money, the me- 
dium of exchange in their hands. 

“Now let us suppose we mechanize 
that community—in every possible 
way. We place the harvesting machines 
in the fields. We place in the stores 
and offices every know labor-saving de- 
vice. We place in that community elec- 
trical cow-milkers, electrical sewing 
machines, electrical washing machines. 
Now what would happen? Three thou- 
sand men and women would produce 
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everything that was previously pro- 
duced by the 50 thousand, but could 
they sell it? No! Forty-seven thousand 
of their population would be sitting 
at home twirling their thumbs without 
work and without the ability of getting 
the medium of exchange—money. The 
producers would be in an equally des- 
perate situation. They would go broke 
because they could not sell their prod- 
uct.” 

I am not a pessimist. On the con- 
trary, I firmly believe and will always 
believe that America is the greatest 
country that history has ever known, 
that all of our problems can be easily 
solved if we approach them with cour- 
age and sense. What I have told you 
I believe to be the obvious, which is 
apparently invisible to our citizens. 

It is impossible to do nearly all of 
our work with labor-saving devices and 
expect to have enough jobs to go 
around. The only solution I believe to 
exist is to make the labor-saving de- 
vices contribute in order to create new 
work not now being done by private 
enterprise, and put the ‘flesh and 
blood” men who are unemployed to 
work. The only cure for unemployment 
is employment, You cannot sell to peo- 
ple who are not working! 

And if the producers continue to 
be unable to sell, more and more mil- 
lions will become unemployed. Our un- 
employed must be put to work and at 
a living wage. The payment of a small 
dole will never bring back prosperity. 
The wage of an American worker 
should never be less than $125.00 a 
month. The larger it is the greater the 
prosperity of our nation will be. 





Shortest Speech 


The Albany, Oregon, club claims the 
record for the shortest introductory 
speech in history. Lieutenant Governor 
Glen Holmes returned from the San 
Antonio Convention with a report to 
make. He was introduced and presented 
by program chairman Clem Howard 
with the one word, “Up!” That was 
all, and as Secretary Fred Nutting 
writes, that was better than a lot of 
palaver. 


Labor Problems! 


Comes a joke from Amarillo, Texas. 
John Boyce asked his son what he 
meant by playing hookey from school. 
“Class hatred,” came the reply. 


| Am Kiwanis 


Moulder of public opinion am I! 
Society, politics and trade on my dictum wait. 
Cities and States I rule, I penetrate 
Senates and college halls, and passing by 
Church and school and mart—soon or late 
I build, unknown, castles at every gate, 
If fallen, rise—if waiting, enter before 
The chambers are filled. It is you I implore, 
And they who heed may join the estate 
Of earth’s immortals, and serve every great 
Human need, for those who stumble and fall, 
Courage and hope and happiness I create, 
Build them up again—their morale restore, 
So that penury and fear shal] be no more— 
am Kiwanis. 
W. Smit, 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Huntington, West Virginia. 
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ZIPPER CASE. 
* Legal size. 16 x 11” 
Shark Grain Cowhide. 
Beautifully lined. Inside 
pocket. Extra capacity 
gusset. A $6.50 Value. 
Name, address in 22- 
GOLD Engraving. 
POSTPAID only $3.35 


PERSONAL 

* STRONG BOX. 
For home, office, store 
or shop. 2 compart- 
ments; one for papers, 
other for valuables. 2 
strong locks with sep- 
arate keys. Sturdy all- 
steel construction. Full 
length hinges. Electrically 
welded. Complete with file 
and index. Will last a life- 
time. =e 12%x12\x5Sk. 
ark Green finish. Name 
in 22-K Gold Engraving. 


POSTPAID only $6.85 


DISTINCTIVE 

* BRIDGE SET. 

Calfskin case. Gold cor- 

ners. 2 packs New CEL- 

U-TON Ecards. Score pad. 

Monogram on cards and 
case FREE. A fine gift. 


POSTPAID only $4.65 


ELECTRIC SAF- 

* RAZOR. Smooth 
shaving, easy to clean, 
shock proof. NEW Side- 
Glide motion. Beautiful 
molded handle. Uses _reg- 
ular blades. Genuine GIL- 
LETTE Gold Plated head. 


POSTPAID only $4.95 


MEN'S DRESS- 
*« ING KIT. Leather. 
All-around zipper. Com- 
plete with razor case, 
comb, file, lotion bottle, 
hat and hair brushes. Size: 
9%x64%x2\. Gold ee 
ogram engraved FREE 


POSTPAID only $4.85 
6 QUICKPAK. Toi- 
* let accessory kit for 
toothpaste, comb, razor, 
etc. All leather. Rubber 
lined. Zipper closure. 1-in. 
gusset. Washable and 
waterproof. Practical. 


PREPAID only $2.50 


7 SPORT BAG. 
* Genuine cowhide. 
Talon zipper with side 
lock and key. Full lining 
with side pockets. Flex. 
ible construction. Easy to 
pack. Size 18x12x9.GOLD 
monogram included. 


POSTPAID only $5.65 








PASMASTER 


Pass Case, Bill Fold, Card Case, Memo 


@ Newly designed extra thin model. Just i a man needs for HIGHEST QUALITY 
everyday practical use. Pasmaster is made of beautiful high Ideal Gi t 
grade genuine black calfskin; specially tanned for toughness and durability. Fine 
soft texture shows real qu lity. All silk stitching. 14-K GOLD snap and corners. $ 95 
SENT ON TRIAL Pasmaster is fully guaranteed. If not thor- 
oughly satisfied after 2 Weeks’ Trial, your wenn 
money will be cheerfully refunded. 
F EE : will engrave your Pasmaster with 22-K Co D latte ° F a 
our name, address and choice of fraternal emblem, ($1.50 worth 
R of engraving free ) POSTPAID 
Pat, 
ARGEBOW \ WED US Pend. 
RS we cle AiR-ceb 1935 
_ 


Size 3144x5 closed. You simply can’t wear out this high grade case. 
ESensauion! AIRFLOW PIPE 








10-DAY 


SMOKING TRIAL 


N Air-Cooled pipe with the World’s Finest Briar. Note Airflow’s 
new patented “Smoke Conditioning” design. 2 Air-Cells give 
dry and mellow smoke. Has large bowl—beauti- 


FREE POUCH 
extra cool, clean, 
ful natural finish. Positively Guaranteed for 5 years. It’s the finest 


$2.50 Value with every 
AIRFLOW. Write for 
details. pipe that money can buy. To introduce Airflow a gold engraved 
Esquire combination pipe and tobacco pouch will be given FREE. 


It’s a real $2.50 Extra Value. Free pouch offer good for Limited Time. 


NO-RISK SMOKING TRIAL £29: "37>°%,2-" 

smoke the Airflow 
for 10 Days at no risk. W rite for Free details TODAY. Pencil re quest on mar- 
gin of this page. Just say: ‘“‘Send Special Offer on Airflow at once. 










3-LETTER 
MONOGRAM 


) Convenient and practical 5 in 1 case. 
Holds checkbook, letters, money, 

identity cards. Has new soil-proof card pocket 
with unique Presto-Tab. Also window pocket. Made 
of fine textured Genuine Black Calfskin, specially 
tanned. Won't wear out—finest quality 14-K GOLD 
corners. Silk Stitched thruout. Size 4x7 when closed. 
FREE } ~ il qnarere your PACKED IN 

ket Secretary in a 

22-K idiiees a no extra charge SILK LINED 
Your name, address and choice of Gift Box 


fraternalemblem (ordinz arily costs $1.50 


tra.) State lodge « 
di Diem desired when ordering. Prepaid $395 


NEW PRESTO-TAB 
POCKET 


MONOGRAM FREE 


D>DPDDPDPDDDPDDDDPDDDDDDD NLL TLACN AN TUT La 7a aa 











FREE — CATALOG 














! LANDON & WARNER 3-LETTER MONOGRAM 
8 360 No. Michigan Ave. [ a 
: Dept. G.16, Chicago, III. 
CHECK HERE Cc -_ | Rionscmne Enclosed -] $1 Deposit—Send C. O. D. 
Seem eonh entne a Send me, postage prepaid, under termes of Money Back if not satisfied, the 
- ollowing: 
log of novel and i 
oats gifts sent ctr daa acuta Sy RC en tweets se il am 
OS oP OUR aia re ere nears . 
square above. 2 
Our 12thYear : MBSE within in anim oo ne neewcnnnncccatape~peeketenatdanan _— 
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THE BOOK-OF- 
TWENTY YEARS! 


Not Merely the Book 
of Any Month! 


my 


A book of Kiwanis, an Anthol- 
ogy, has been proposed. As 
planned, the book will be a store- 
house, a reference work of the 
treasure of Kiwanis literature, the 
best that has been written over 
twenty years of Kiwanis history. 


Do you feel the need of having reference 
material on hand for making a Kiwanis 
address, or any other kind of an address 
for that matter; do you want material use- 
ful in committee work; in preparing bul- 
letins or news releases; do you want a com- 
pact compilation of the best in the field 
of Kiwanis education and Kiwanis philos- 
ophy in both prose and verse form? 


Then here is the book 


you have been waiting for! 


The International Board of Trustees have 
decided to submit the question to all Ki- 
wanians to ascertain if they want such a 
book in sufficient quantity to justify pub- 
lication. There is no doubt that the book 
will be a permanent acquisition to your 
own library, that you will find many uses 
for it, that you will be able to find quickly 
different kinds of material when you want 
it. 


But advance orders are necessary. The 
cost is low, only $1.50 for a cloth bound 
book, size 6x9, 384 pages and printed on 
a good grade of paper. So how about a 
copy for yourself, or a gift to a fellow 
member, or perhaps a gift to your club 
president or secretary? (Only a short 
time before Christmas now!) 


Your order is wanted now . . . pay for it 
later when you receive it. Advance orders 
are necessary before printing can proceed. 


io? 


Send in Your Order Now to 


KIWANIS 
INTERNATIONAL 


520 N. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Tarentum, Winner in Blue Division 
(From page 468) 


(F) MISCELLANEOUS 

1. Tarentun. Kiwanis club realized 
its greatest civic achievement in its 
history in 1934, wnen the widening of 
Corbet Street, the community’s main 
business thoroughfare, was begun by 
the borough. For nearly ten years the 
Public Affairs Committees of the club 
had fought for this tremendously 
needed project. The club members 
themselves expended hundreds of dol- 
lars engaging engineers to prove the 
worth of the widening program. Fi- 
nally, in 1934, the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee had the initial step of the project 
approved by council, and over $20,000 
has now been spent in the widening 
program, When complete, its value to 
business will be inestimable. The de- 
mand for this project was entirely led 
by the club. 

2. Once again, the Kiwanis club aided 
the American Legion in securing funds 
for its state-champion drum and bugle 
corps to attend the national competi- 
tion. For several] years Kiwanis has 
led committees for this work, sending 
the legionnaires to national honors for 
the community. In 1934, the Kiwanis 
committee assisted the Legion to raise 
over $2,000 for its trip to Miami. 

3. Contesting the government en- 
gineer’s report to have the Pittsburgh- 
Lake Erie canal go through Ohio 
rather than up the Allegheny river in 
Western Pennsylvania, our president 
joined four other men from Western 
Pennsylvania in a special trip to Wash- 
ington, D. C., where, before the army 
board, their arguments resulted in 
withdrawal of final approval of the 
other project. This success in 1934 will 
be continued in ’35 with the view to- 
ward obtaining the Allegheny route, 

4. The Public Affairs Committee of 
the club directed Public Library drive 
for new books fund. 

5. The Kiwanis club brought an out- 
standing band to the community for 
park program, 

6. A Kiwanis committee raised the 
funds for the annual Hallowe’en cele- 
bration and parade by personally call- 
ing on all business men. The necessary 
funds were secured. 

7. Appointed by the club, the Public 
Affairs Committee went directly to 
council and urged that the borough 
erect Christmas lights over the princi- 
pal streets for the Yule season. This 
project was achieved, and the com- 
munity had a colorful Christmas sea- 
son. 


ll. ATTENDANCE 


The average attendance of the club 
for the year was 88.48%. 

Its average in Pennsylvania District 
kept it among the first few clubs, for 
almost every month in the year. 

Eight members of the club had a 
perfect 100% record for 19384; five 
had a record of 98% or better, and 31 
members—or two-thirds of the mem- 


bership, had an average of above 90 
per cent. 

The club forbore attendance con- 
tests on the basis that the interest of 
its programs and its activities should 
be the foundation on which attendance 
is properly built, 

The secretary’s office phoned every 
member of the club weekly. This serv- 
ice was in addition to our weekly bul- 
letin, The office made 2300 such calls 
during the year. 

The board of directors held 12 reg- 
ular monthly supper meetings, in the 
homes of its members, and eight spe- 
cial sessions. Their yearly attendance 
was 87%. 

(The membership in this club varied 
from 42 to 48. The detailed attendance 
record is omitted on account of space 
limitations.—Editor) 


Ill. PROGRAM 


January :—Installation of Officers, 
Harry Shook officiated; Service and 
fellowship, Rev. Dennis Haggerty, 
speaker; History of Pennsylvania, 
Speaker, Mr. C. Hale Sipe, historian; 
Inter-club night with New Kensington, 
Rev. Laing, speaker; Public Affairs— 
Judge Samuel H. Gardner, Honorable 
William L. Brown, speakers. 

February :—Testing, R. L. Teplin, 
speaker; Rise of Air Transportation, 
Lieutenant Corley McDarment, speak- 
er; Ladies’ Night, Brother Hance of 
St. Barnabus Home, speaker; Health 
and Medicine, Dr. Thomas Manley, 
speaker. 

March:—“Our Calendar and Its Ori- 
gin,” Dr. A. F. Walker, speaker; Ki- 
wanis Education, 0. H. English, speak- 
er; The Under-Privileged Child and 
Tiny Tim work, Dr. Mayer, speaker; 
Funeral Directors’ Ethics, Walter Gigs- 
by, speaker. 

April:—All Fools Night, merri- 
ment and fun; NRA, A. C. Bennett, 
speaker; Spring Conference, Division 
II—“Bob” Shepherd, Charles Donley, 
Frank Finley, “Jim” Logan, honored 
guests. 

May:—National Economic Condition, 
Congressman, Clyde Kelly, speaker; 
Music Night, Atkinson Family as ar- 
tists; Dentistry, Dr. Meisel, speaker; 
Nature Study, E. C. Arthur, speaker; 
Memorial Day, Program with veterans. 

June:—Play presented, Swick in 
charge; Zero Hour, William McNair, 
Mayor of Pittsburgh, speaker; Outdoor 
Games, Scheid, speaker; Outdoor Meet- 
ing, Colin, sponsor. 

July:—“The True Meaning of Pa- 
triotism,” Rev. Samuel Gross, speaker; 
Committee Reports, Guy Suter in 
charge; Father, Son and Daughter 
Night; Annual Picnic; “Remedies for 
the Depression,” L. G. Riemer, speaker. 

August:—Ladies Night; “The Con- 
servation of American Manhood, Capt. 
James Hood Miller, CCC Camp, speak- 
er; Sports Night; Last Outdoor Meet- 
ing, A. B. Davidson, in charge. 
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September: — Fall Re-organization 
Meeting, Prof. Heinrich, speaker; 
Meeting at CCC Camp in North Park, 
“Daddy” Walker, speaker; Agricultur- 
al Night, Henry Eby, State agricul- 
turist, speaker; Interclub Meeting at 
Butler. 

October: —“Y” Activities, Harry 
Hemphill, speaker; Induction Services; 
“The Value of music in the Commu- 
nity,” Professor Harold Turney, speak- 
er; Convention Report, Webber Knight, 
speaker; Hallowe’en Fun, Ross Peffer 
in charge. 

November:—Armistice Day Pro- 
gram, Edward Payton, speaker; An- 
nual Election of Officers; Inter-club 
ladies night, Governor-elect Frank Fin- 
ley, honor guest; Salvation Army, 
Charles Brandon Booth, speaker. 

December:—Attendance and _  Pro- 
gram, Rev. E. V. Condron, speaker; 
Vocational Guidance, school men as 
speakers; Annual Christmas Party, 100 
needy kiddies feted; Installation of 
new Officers. 


IV. COMMITTEES AND 
SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 
(A) COMMITTEES 

Before any committees were ap- 
pointed for 1934, the president and 
the club outlined a definite method 
for systematic “check-up” and opera- 
tion. This was done by making the two 
vice-presidents responsible for the 
achievement reports for 19384, and 
equally dividing the committees be- 
tween them. Secondly, it was agreed 
that one board member would be on 
each committee, and would be respon- 
sible to the board for a full monthly 
review of activities. Third, each com- 
mittee met the second Tuesday after 
the regular Kiwanis meeting for a 
round-table session, and printed report 
blanks were given each group to fill 
out, stating its objectives accomplished 
and new projects proposed. Without a 
single failure, the regular monthly re- 
port of every committee was secured 
for each month of the year, with the ex- 
ception of the auditing committee, 
which, of course, was required to meet 
only for the audit. Thus the board and 
the club were able to thoroughly study 
the regular progress of the club’s pro- 
gram for 1934. 

The Program Committee published 
a year book, listing officers, commit- 
tees, program assignments and _ all 
other data. 

The club published 52 issues of “Ki- 
wanis Komment,” an illustrated bulle- 
tin, mailed weekly to each member, 
many retired members, neighboring 
clubs, district and International. 

The Finance Committee prepared its 
budget on a basis of $3.50 per month 
per member (including meals), and so 
rigidly was this adhered to that only 
80 cents difference between the balance 
of January 1 and December 31 was 
found! The Finance Committee kept a 
record of delinquents for the board, and 
any case needing attention was per- 


sonally visited. As a result, the delin- 
quent accounts at the end of 1934 were 
negligible. None was serious, The 
treasurer and Finance Committee re- 
ported every bill discounted on time, 
and all bills paid. 

The Kiwanis Education Committee 
struck a new note in its work by insert- 
ing regularly in the club bulletins, 
some pertinent item relative to Kiwanis 
education. These short written articles 
attained fine results. In addition, it took 
charge of the induction of the officers 
with a special ceremony, and inducted 
all new members, with a specially writ- 
ten program, 

Following International’s direction, 
a Laws and Regulations Committee was 
appointed, and immediately drafted by 
a new set of by-laws and constitution. 
Following regular form, these were 
adopted, approved by International, 
and printed copies distributed to mem- 
bers. In addition, this committee had 
charge of club elections, and decided 
all questions on procedure. 

An historian was appointed for the 
Publicity Committee, and every printed 
article relative to our activities was 
filed by him. In all, 84 inches of press 
clippings were shown. This club now 
has a complete record of every press 
article printed in the local paper since 
it was chartered. The Music Committee, 
which for consistency is probably the 
most efficient of the club, again ren- 
dered regular service. Musical pro- 
grams—occasionally supplanted by en- 
tertainment through the same commit- 
tee—were given without fail. In addi- 
tion, Kiwanis supplied music for other 
organizations, through its well-known 
male quartet. This quartet made many 
appearances at other public and club 
programs. The training of the Kiwanis 
Glee Club was continued at interspersed 
meetings, and in addition, the commit- 
tee gave regular short talks on famous 
composers. 

The House Committee maintained a 
club bulletin board, and efficiently at- 
tended to the ordering of all meals, 
making a weekly form report to the 
treasurer of its orders and cost. 

The Reception Committee acted as a 
host to all visitors, made all introduc- 
tions, and played an important role in 
inter-club meetings. It distributed a 
birthday prize to all members, and dis- 
tributed all door prizes. 

The Business Standards Committee 
met the plea of Kiwanis International 
for signing of the Kiwanis code by im- 
mediately securing 100% signatures of 
all members on the code for better 
ethics. These were sent at once to In- 
ternational. In addition, the Business 
Standards Committee brought an NRA 
official to speak before the club, and 
had two programs in which it showed 
the value of business ethics. 

The Auditing Committee audited all 
books of the treasurer and rendered a 
full report to the club. 

The Athletics Committee staged a 
regular summer mushball season, in 
which it met community teams. Clean 
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@NOW! SCOTT has 
achieved what radio 
engineers have been 
striving for from the 
very beginning — 
COMPLETE TONAL 
RANGE—every high and low tone, every trembling 
bass of the organ, every thrilling, singing overtone of 
voice and violin. Only with a SCOT can you get 
ALL THE TONES from the new HI-FIDELITY programs. 

This astounding SCOTT achievement is unchallenged 
throughout the radio world—just as SCOTT DX records 
have remained unchallenged through the years. 

Add to this, High Useable Sensitivity, add Contin- 
uously Variable Selectivity, add Distortionless Peak 
Reception, add Automatic Perfected Volume Control 
—and all the other SCOTT proven superiorities for 
tone and distance reception—and you have the receiver 
justly acclaimed the world over as first choice, with 
both DX and broadcast band enthusiasts. It stands 
alone, bringing you programs from stations in every 
part of the world—with clear full tone. 

Custom-built—sent direct from the laboratories ona 
30-day trial (in U.S.A. only). Send today for the most 
interesting story of unmatched radio reception from 
every quarter of the globe. 


YOU MISS A LOTIF YOU HAVEN'T A SCOTT 


SCOTT @ 
Mull ange i Fidelity fim 
} RADIO 


E. H. SCOTT RADIO LABORATORIES, INC. 
4474 Ravenswood Ave., Dept. 30R5, Chicago, Ill. 
Send details about 


the new SCOTT Name. ......cscccccsccess ‘ 
receiver, PROOF 
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STAGE A JOHN B. ROGERS’ 
PRODUCTION THIS YEAR! 
“IT’S DIFFERENT” 

World’s Largest Producers of Musical 
Comedies, Revues, Minstrels and 
Pageants, with Amateur Talent. 
Established 1903 


Our Service is sold outright or on a reasonable 
percentage basis. 


John B. Rogers Producing Co. 
Fostoria, Ohio 











Kimanis Supplies 5 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE a 
Write for Catalog “F” : 

THE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., Inc. > 
325 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. gq 
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The EMERSON Hotel 
BALTIMORE 
Kiwanis Headquarters 











CIVIL SERVICE 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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athletics in the high schools were spon- 
sored at a meeting attended by out- 
standing players and coaches, Close 
touch has at all times been kept with 
the coaches and players of the schools. 


Committee Meetings 


No. of 
Meetings 
IE A An lees eine ee ees 12 
eee 10 
Classification & Mem....... a ER 14 
ER ae Tee 
Inter-Club Relations .....................0+ 18 
Program & Entertainment.............. 12 
INN I aioe csitanescesciccin 20 
RE ENE ae St ee 12 
Under-Privileged Child & 

SE iis aaceennsntesicedaschiesiencuebileil 16 
NEST EE Ee ee eee ee ee 24 
Auditing ................. RT eS By lh 2 
Business Standards ..................00:00008 12 
Kiwanis Education ......................... 12 
|p eee, Ure eee ere 14 
i pnains 12 
Vocational Guidance ...................0000 12 
Laws and Regulations...................... 12 


(B) SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 

In addition to our regular members 
the club had 1028 guests at our meet- 
ings during 1934. The House Commit- 
tee served 3098 meals. 

The Spring Conference meeting was 
held at Tarentum in the form of a 
circus, with 300 guests. 

Held five ladies’ nights. Held Father- 
and-Child Night. Held Annual Club 
picnic. Held annual Farmers’ night, 
with all granges attending. 

The following were entertained at 
the expense of the club; Granges, 4-H 
Club (three times), veterans, special 
guests, entertainers, and over 100 chil- 
dren of the K-Y club. 

Entertained Lieutenant - Governor 
Frank Finley, now Governor, at eight 
meetings. 

Held separate joint meetings with: 
Foreman’s Club, Business men, muni- 
cipal officials, school band, public-at- 
large (three times). 

Five inter-club meetings. Staged 
Roosevelt Ball. Held regular mushball 
games; we all “starred!” 


V. INTER-CLUB RELATIONS 


The work of this committee was un- 
questionably the finest in the club’s 
history. 

1. The club was chosen for the an- 
nual spring conference-divisional ban- 
quet. The Inter-Club Committee ar- 
ranged a novel circus event, in which 
each club participated. Our visitors 
numbered 289, with Governor Bob Shep- 
hard, Lieutenant-Governor Frank Fin- 
ley and others in ‘attendance. A suc- 
cessful conference was terminated by 
a unique program. 

2. Thirty-three members attended 
the “zero-hour” session at Vander- 
grift. 

3. New Kensington joined us in 
a special inter-club meeting, bringing 
35 members. 


4. Inter-club night at Butler, Sep- 
tember 24. 

5. Greatest of all, was the inter- 
club ladies’ night, first time attempted 
in this division, at which 300 guests 
paid tribute to Governor-Elect Frank 
Finley at Tarentum. 

6. In all inter-club affairs held 
here for the division, the Inter-Club 
Committee sent “flying squads” to each 
club in the division, in addition to 
correspondence, to urge full turnout. 


Vi. RELATIONS TO DISTRICT 
AND INTERNATIONAL 


The Divisional Conference in Janu- 
ary was attended by eight of our of- 
ficers and board members. Three of- 
ficers attended the district conference 
in Harrisburg. Three officers attended 
the district convention at Wilkes 
Barre. Our president attended the In- 
ternational convention at Toronto. 

The club was presented with the 
International Achievement Contest 
Trophy at Toronto. The club was pre- 
sented with the District Achievement 
Contest Trophy. 

A member of our club was appointed 
to the International Committee on 
Publicity. A member of our club was 
named Lieutenant-Governor of the dis- 
trict. 

All monthly reports of this club 
were sent on or before the due date 
All other special reports were mailed 
promptly, and communications prompt- 
ly answered. The secretary maintained 
a regular office, with stenographer 
paid by club. 

All district and International dues 
were paid, likewise The Kiwanis Mag- 
azine. We lived up to all pledges made 
the district and International. No re- 
quired coéperation or correspondence 
asked by them was forgotten. 

H. W. Woops Georce N. ScHEID 
Secretary President 


Tenth Anniversary of Memorial 

(From page 456) 
tional President. For the purpose of 
developing the memorial project he ap- 
pointed a special committee consisting 
of himself as chairman; John H. Moss, 
then a Trustee, as Vice-chairman in 
charge of promotion, selection of site, 
design and construction; Past President 
Edmund F. Arras and International 
Trustee Douglas J. Scott, then of Win- 
nipeg, but now a member of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Chicago. At the Saint 
Paul Convention the next year John H. 
Moss was elected International Presi- 
dent and he continued the same com- 
mittee. 

Sculptors and architects of the con- 
tinent were invited to submit designs 
and it seemed a happy coincidence that 
first place should have been accorded 
to the design submitted by a Vancouver 
sculptor of unusual ability and wide 
reputation and a member of the Van- 
couver _Kiwanis Club—Mr, Charles 
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Marega—and that the architects se- 
lected, Twizell and Twizell of Van- 
couver, were also represented in Ki- 
wanis through the active membership 
of R. Twizell. Mr. A. E. Foreman, past 
president of the Vancouver club, was 
the local representative of Kiwanis In- 
ternational throughout the planning, 
construction and dedication of the 
memorial and his name will forever be 
linked with the success of this most 
laudable undertaking. He was also 
present on the platform at the tenth 
anniversary ceremonies. 


The conception of the memorial by 
the artist and the symbolic design are 
of special interest. The sculptor chose 
not to represent the President in a 
statue but rather to suggest the spirit 
of good will which was one of his out- 
standing characteristics, and to apply 
it as between the two countries repre- 
sented. The memorial possesses senti- 
mental character because it perpetuates 
Harding’s memory, and historical sig- 
nificance because it is erected on the 
very spot where he, the first United 
States President to visit Canada, de- 
livered his great message of interna- 
tiona] friendship. 

The spirit of peace and good will has 
been emphasized by two heroic female 
statues in bronze—one_ representing 
Canada, and the other the United 
States—each holding in one hand an 
engraved shield with their respective 
national emblems, while extending the 
other arm toward two olive branches 
resting between them, above the profile 
of the late President. This is symbolic 
of peace, which was part of the spirit 
and heart of President Harding. 

The late President Harding, it will 
be recalled, was an active charter mem- 
ber of the Kiwanis Club of Marion, 
Ohio. A newspaper man by profession, 
he served Kiwanis in an unusually ef- 
fective manner and by sincere adher- 
ence to Kiwanis principles and ideals 
endeared himself to the organization. 
On his visit to Canada, Vancouver was 
favored by being his port of call on 
July 23, 1923. Standing almost on the 
spot where the impressive memorial 
now stands, beneath the shadows of 
those towering monarchs of the forest, 
President Harding brought to an ap- 
proving multitude of some 45,000 the 
now famous message of peace and mu- 
tual understanding which described the 
friendly bonds of the United States and 
Canada: 

Words taken from that notable ad- 
dress are engraved on the memorial, as 
follows: 

“What an object lesson of peace 
is shown today by our two coun- 
tries to all the world. No grim- 
faced fortifications mark our 
frontiers, no huge battleships patrol 
our dividing waters, no stealthy 
spies lurk in our tranquil border 
hamlets. Only a scrap of paper, 
recording hardly more than a 
simple understanding, safeguards 
lives and properties on the Great 
Lakes, and only humble mileposts 
mark the inviolable boundary 
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lines for thousands of miles 
through farm and forest. 

“Our protection is in our frater- 
nity, our armour is our faith, the 
tie that binds more firmly year by 
year is ever-increasing acquain- 
tance and comradeship through in- 
terchange of citizens; and the com- 
pact is not of perishable parch- 
ment, but of fair and honorable 
dealing which, God grant, shall 
continue for all time.” 

This was the last public utterance of 
Harding, who passed to his reward a 


few days later in San Francisco, 

The tenth anniversary of this great 
International Good Will Memorial, par- 
ticularly at a time when war clouds 
are again hovering over the world, pos- 
sesses more than usual significance. 
Here beside the Pacific Ocean, the ocean 
of peace—stands this impressive 
memorial which typifies so sincerely the 
spirit of Kiwanis and the leadership 
which Kiwanians have given in per- 
petuating peace and good will between 
these two great nations of the North 
American continent. 


Canadian Historic Structure is Preserved 
By W. S. LAVELL, M.A. 


Secretary, Historical Society of Kingston, Ontario 


the great Nova 

Scotian patriot, once said; ‘‘A wise 

nation preserves’ its records, 
gathers up its muniments, decorates 
the tombs of its illustrious dead, re- 
pairs its great public structures and 
fosters national pride and love of 
country by perpetual reference to the 
sacrifices and glories of the past.’”’ In 
keeping with the spirit of that state- 
ment the Kingston Historical Society 
has just completed efforts to preserve 
the small, clapboard house in that city 
where, in 1792, John Graves Simcoe, 
the first Lieutenant-Governor of the 
newly formed Upper Canada, held the 
initial meeting with members of his 
Executive Council. 

If one will recall the early history 
of British Canada it will be remem- 
bered that representative government 
in English-speaking Upper Canada 
was provided for by the Constitutional 
Act of 1791. The Quebec Act which 
had been in force for seventeen years 
before then had been fashioned partly 
to compensate the French population 
which had recently come under British 
rule. Free exercise of the Roman 
Catholic religion and the use of 
French civil law were granted to 
the French Canadians along with 
many other concessions which the 
British hoped would gain and hold 
their confidence and good-will. 

But with the coming of the United 
Empire Loyalists after 1783 the situa- 
tion changed somewhat. Many of 
these worthy people settled along the 
shores of the St. Law- 
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freedom to govern itself according to 
English law. 

The exact position of the house in 
1792 is uncertain, but it is thought to 
be near the present intersection of 
King and Queen Streets. Some time 
after 1805 the house was moved by 
Joseph Vallier to his property next to 
St. Paul’s Anglican Church on Queen 
Street. There the house has remained 
in comparative oblivion until early in 
1935 when the owners, Edwin Chown 
& Son, Ltd., desirous of using the prop- 
erty for other purposes, offered the 
house to the Historical Society on con- 
dition that it be moved to another site. 
The offer was accepted, and money was 
voted toward the project from the 
Society’s funds. Additional financial 
assistance was solicited from other 
sources, and through the kindness of 
the Kiwanis Club of Kingston and 
others, a new site was found. 

* 


Kiwanis Square provides a recrea- 
tion center for the city. A program of 
races and novelty events was held on 
the opening. 

Taking part in the ceremonies were: 
Lieutenant Governor William C. David- 
son, of the West Toronto club; Lorne 
Arkley, president of the Kingston club; 
H. M. Wilder, chairman of the Kiwanis 
Square Committee; E. E. Horsey, vice- 
president and Stuart Crawford, treas- 
urer of the Kingston Historical 
Society; Alderman E. Chown and Past 
Governor William Y. Mills. 





rence River and the Great 
Lakes, and they found 
that many of the conces- 
sions given to the French 
brought unfair _restric- 
tions to the English. To 
remedy the situation the 
Constitutional Act was 
passed, creating two sep- 
arate political units out 
of the former one. Lower 
Canada, which was over- 
whelmingly French, re- 
tained many of its form- 
er privileges, while Up- 
per Canada, with its En- 
glish majority was given 














{n 1792, John Graves Simcoe, first Lieutenant-Governor of Gee 
Canada held the initial meeting of the Executive Council. 
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The Perfect 


CHRISTMAS 
GIFT 


For the 
Executive 






private office 
fie especially de- 
~ale g for the 
desk-side use of 
the Executive 
having many in- 
terests. An ideal 
Christmas gift 
for others — a 
perfect gift to 
send yourself. 


All Important Papers 
at Your Finger Tips 


PRIVATE correspondence—personal accounts and 
records—vital statistics on your business—per- 
sonal bills, policies—ideas—new confidential plans 
—as well as all pending material required for 
frequent ee ae hly organized and 
ready for instant use. ty papers—no delay 
—quick action fas wahinn clear desk 
and a clear mind for immediate problems or work. 
The greatest time saver ever offered busy men 
or women. large range of dividers to suit 
every need of the business or professional man. 


READ WITHOUT REMOVING! 


Automatic expanding file drawers afford instant 
visibility and access without removing papers from 
le—without rising from desk. Top is flush with 
desk when closed—-slides into vertical position be- 
hind file when open. Available in legal or letter 
size at prices made possible by large production. 


FR Send name at once for descriptive circu- 
lar and price list. Give a present this year 
that will be remembered daily for years to come. 


Automatic File & Index Co. 
629 West Washington Street, Dept. 2317, CHICAGO, ILL. 












100% improvement Guaranteed 


We build, strengthen the roca! o organs — 
not with singing leasons—b Sendementally 
sound and scientifically a a 

and _sposisely wantee to improve any ai singing 
or ing voice ot least 100% 

wou erful voice book—sent free. Learn why 4 
can now have the yoice you want. No literature 







iJ sent to anyone under 17 uniess signed py parent. 
¥ PERFECT Voice CE INSTITUTE. Stud Studio 2316 














Book ends, made of brass, beautifully engraved, 


with gold finish and Kiwanis emblem in blue 
and white. Particularly suitable for your home, 
office, attendance prize, memento for guest 
speaker, etc. 

__.$1.50 


Price, per pair_ 
KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL | 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


520 N. 
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r’LL GO SHOPPING For rou! 


REALLY, CHRISTMAS, UNLIKE A LOT OF THINGS, IS DEFINITELY 

ON THE WAY AND IT'S TIME TO DO YOUR LISTING EARLY BEFORE 
zB YOU GET SUNK IN THAT MAD SCRAMBLE TO BUY AUNT SUSIE 

SOMETHING AT THE LAST MINUTE. MY NEW CATALOG, READY 
THE LATTER PART OF THIS MONTH, WILL LIST PAGES AND PAGES OF 
CHOICE GIFTS FROM THE NEW YORK AND CHICAGO MARKETS. IT WILL 
ALSO DESCRIBE A SHOPPING SERVICE WHEREBY YOU CAN DO ALL YOUR 
SHOPPING IN AN HOUR. I'LL GET YOU ANYTHING YOU WANT IN BOTH 
THESE MARKETS, HAVE IT WRAPPED IN A GIFT PACKAGE AND SEND IT 
ANYWHERE YOU WISH. THOUSANDS HAVE ALREADY ASKED FOR IT AND 
| CAN HANDLE ONLY 1500 MORE REQUESTS. SO, SEND FOR COPY NOW! 





SAFETY 
TROUSER BELT 


lf you carry a “pocket full of jack" regularly or even on rare occasions, this belt 
will provide the cheapest hold-up insurance in the world. Endorsed by detectives 
and police officials. Carefully made of genuine Top Grain Cowhide with genuine 
Cowhide lining, it is a perfectly natural looking, handsome and dressy accessory. 
Apart from its good looks this Safety Belt has an ingeniously hidden pocket 
entirely concealed even when the belt is not being worn that gives positive pro- 
tection against the loss of your money. Your choice of engraved initial on the 
buckle and your full name stamped in 22kt gold on the inside of the belt. Be 
sure to mention size or waist measure when ordering, also choice of initial. 


Safety Belt, genuine solid Dirigold buckle—guaranteed for life... $2.50 

Safety Belt, Life-time Silver Plated Buckle... coco ae ae 
6 

EXECUTIVE 

CLOCK 


The letters of praise and orders keep 
pouring in so here it is again. Amer- 
ica's newest clock that tells time with- 
out hands! The hour and minute band 
revolves with the dome itself. Guar- 
anteed for one year. Thirty hour move- 
ment, 4x5” in diameter and 24%” high. 
Your choice of bronze finished with 
copper, black or green with chromium 


trim. Each, $3.50 





HOW TO PURCHASE—Any of these articles will be sent post paid 
any plece in the United States. Send your order, together with P. O. 
Money Order or check, listing the article by name. 


address your letter to 


©°MARIE BENTON 


244 East Pearson Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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International Good Will 
(From page 457) 


of the Dominion of Canada and 
the United States of America. Con- 
template, if you can, the hundreds of 
thousands of people who will visit this 
memorial and you must admit that it 
will appeal to all and convey its mes- 
sage of peace and progress to numbers 
untold.” 

Today, many are missing who were 
here ten years ago. Among them we 
mention Past President of K:wanis In- 
ternational, Victor -{. Johnson, who 
was master of ceremonies, and Past 
President of the United States War- 
ren G. Harding who delivered an ad- 
dress. But this memorial] will continue 
to live and it is fitting that we assemble 
here to rededicate and _ reconsecrate 
our lives ti peace and good will. 

This monument stands today as an 
outstanding achievement of any serv- 
ice club of any time and just as surely 
as the marble and bronze have smiled 
in the icy blasts of winter and the re- 
lentless rage of the summer sun with- 
out effacement or harm, so surely 
shall the peoples of our two countries 
continue to live in peaceful pursuits 
and brotherly endeavors. 

Kiwanis is glad to have made its 
contribution toward this mutual un- 
derstanding but we do not rely alone 
on this memorial, nor on the Kiwanis 
Boundary Peace Tablets that we erect 
from time to time on our unfortified 
border to indicate our mutual appre- 
ciation, but ninety thousand men from 
provinces and states, united in objec- 
tives of service supply our nations 
with ample evidence that the citizens 
of Canada and the United States de- 
sire only that we work together, play 
together, and rejoice together. 

There can be no fear that the peo- 
ple of either nation will abandon the 
blessings of this peaceful attitude of 
each toward the other, and may not 
the example of Canada and the United 
States some day teach all society to 
become human’ 


American Education Week 
November | 1-17 


The principal purpose of American 
Education Week sponsored by the Na- 
tional Education Association is to in- 
vite the patrons of the schools and 
other citizens to codperate with teach- 
ers in improving educational opportun- 
ity. 

For suggestions, clubs may write to 
the National Education Association, 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


In Memoriam 


Lucian Ray, past president of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
and member of the International Com- 
mittee on Attendance for 1930-31, 
passed away suddenly after he was 
stricken with heart failure. 
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A Money-Making Opportuni 


for Men of Character 


EXCLUSIVE FRANCHISE FOR 
AN INVENTION EXPECTED TO REPLACE 


A MULTI-MILLION-DOLLAR INDUSTRY 




















Costly Work Formerly 
“Sent Out” by Business Men 
Now Done by Themselves 
at a Fraction of the Expense 


This is a call for men everywhere to handle 
exclusive agency for one of the most 
unique business inventions of the day. 


EARNINGS 


One man in California earned over $1,600 per month for three 
months—close to $5,000 in 90 days’ time. Another writes from 
Delaware—"'Since I have been operating (just a little less than 
a month of actual selling) and not the full day at that, because 
I have been getting organized and had to spend at least half the 
day in the office; counting what I have sold outright and on 
trial, I have made just a little in excess of one thousand dollars 
profit for one month."’ A Georgia man made $802.50 his first 
two weeks. A Connecticut man writes he has made $55.00 in a 
single day's time. Texas man nets over $300 in less than a 
week's time. Space does not permit mentioning here more than 
these few random cases. However, they are sufficient to indi- 
cate that the worthwhile future in this business is coupled with 
immediate earnings for the right kind of man. One man with us 
has already made over a thousand sales on which his earnings 
ran from $5 to $60 per sale and more. A great deal of this busi- 
ness was repeat business Yet he had never done anything like 
this before coming with us. That is the kind of opportunity 
this business offers. The fact that this business has attracted to 
it such business men as former bankers, executives of businesses 
—men who demand only the highest type of opportunity and 
income—gives a fairly good picture of the kind of business this 
is. Our door is open, however, to the young man looking for 
the right field in which to make his start and develop his future 


Forty years ago the horse and buggy business was supreme—today 
almost extinct. Twentv years ago the phonograph industry ran into 
many millions—today practically a relic. Only a comparatively few 
foresighted men saw the fortunes ahead in the automobile and the 
radio. Yet irresistible waves of public buying swept these men to 
fortune, and sent the buggy and the phonograph into the discard. So 
are great successes made by men able to detect the shift in public favor 
from one industry to another. 

Now another change is taking place. An old established indusery—an integral 
and important part of the nation’s structure—in which millions of dollars change hands 
every year—is in thousands of cases being replaced by a truly astonishing, simple inven- 
tion which does the work berter—more reliably —-AND AT A COST OFTEN AS LOW 
AS 2% OF WHAT IS ORDINARILY PAID! It has not required very long for men 
who have taken over the rights to this valuable invention to do a remarkable business, 





and show earnings which :n these times are almost unheard of for the average man. 


Not a ‘‘Gadget’’— 
Not a ‘‘Knick-Knack’’— 


but a valuable, proved device which 
has been sold successfully by busi- 
ness novices as well as seasoned 
veterans. 


Make no mistake—this is no novelry—no flimsy creation 
which the inventor hopes to put on the market. You 
probably have seen nothing like it yet—perhaps never 
dreamed of the existence of such a device—yet it has already 
been used by corporations of outstanding prominence—by 
dealers of great corporations—by their branches—by doc- 
tors, newspapers, publishers—schools—hospitals, etc., etc., 
and by thousands of small business men. You don’t have to 
convince a man that he should use an electric bulb to light 
his office instead of a gas lamp. Nor do you have to sell 
"the same business man the idea that some day he may need 
something like this invention. The need is already there— 
the money is usually being spent right at that very 
moment — and the desitabilicy of saving the greatest 
part of this expense is obvious immediately. 


Some of the Savings 
You Can Show 


You walk into an office and put down before your prospect 
a letter from a sales organization showing that they did 
work in their own office for $11 which formerly could have 
cost them over $200. A building supply corporation pays 
our man $70, whereas the bill could have been for $1,600! 
An automobile dealer pays our representative $15, whereas 
the expense could have been over $1,000. A department 
store has expense of $88.60, possible cost if done outside 
the business being well over $2,000. And so on. We could 
not possibly list all cases here. These are just a few of 
the many actual cases which we place in your hands to 
work with. Practically every line of business and every 
section of the country 1s represented by these field reports 
which hammer across dazzling, convincing money-saving 
Seg which hardly apy business man can fail to 











Profits Typical of 
the Young, Growing Industry 


Going into this business is not kke selling something 
offered in every grocery, drug or department store. For 
instance, when you take a $7.50 order, as much as $5.83 
may be your share. On $1,500 worth of business, your 
share may be $1,167.00. The very least you get as your 
part of every dollar's worth of business you do is 67 cents 
—on ten dollar's worth $6.70, on a hundred dollars’ worth 
$67.00—in other words two thirds of every order you get 
is yours. Not only on the first order—but on repeat orders 
—and you have the opportunity of earning an even larger 
percentage. 


This Business Has 
Nothing to Do With 
House to House Canvassing 


Nor do you have to know anything about high-pressure 
selling. “‘Selling’’ is unnecessary in the ordinary sense of 
the word. Instead of hammering away at the customer 
and trying to “‘force’’ a sale, you make a dignified, 
business-like call, leave the installation—whatever size 
the customer says he will accept—at our risk, let the 
customer sell himself after the device is in and working. 
This does away with the need for pressure on the cus- 
tomer—it climinates the handicap of trying to get the 
money before the customer has really convinced himself 
100%. You simply tell what you offer, showing proof of 
success in that customer's particular line of business. 
Then leave the invention without a dollar down. Ie 
starts working at once. In a few short days, the installa- 
tion has actually produced enough cash money to pay for 
the deal, with profits above the investment coming in at 
the same time. You then call back, collect your money. 
Nothing is so convincing as our offer to let results speak 
for themselves without risk to the customer! While others 
fail to get even a hearing, our men are making sales 
poops into the hundreds. They have received the atten- 
tion of the largest firms in the country, and sold to the 
smallest businesses by the thousands. 


No Money Need Be Risked 


in trying this business out. You can measure the possi- 
bilities and not be out a dollar If you are looking for a 
business that is not overcrowded—a business that is just 


<coming into its own—on the upgrade, instead of the 


downgrade—a business that offers the buyer relief from 
a ‘tin, aeeonBng but unavoidable expense—a business that 
has a prospect practically in every office, store, or factory 
into which you can set foot—regardless of size—that is a 
necessity but does not have any price cutting to contend 
with as other necessities do—that because you control 
the sales in exclusive territory is your own business— 
that pays more on some individual sales than many men make 
in a week and sometimes in a month's time—if such a business 
looks as if it is worth investigating, get ix touch with us 
at once for the rights in your territory—don't delay— 
because the chances are that if you do wait, someone else 
will have written to us in the meantime—and if ir turas 
out that you were the better man—we'd both be surry 
So for convenience, use the coupon below—but send it nght 
away—or wire if you wish. But do it now Address 


F. E. ARMSTRONG, President 
Dept. 4043-K, Mobile, Ala. 


re 
RUS FOR EXCLUSIVE 





| TERRITORY PROPOSITION 
| F. E. Armstrong, Pres., Dept. 4043-K, Mobile, Ala ! 
Without obligation to me, send me Tull infor- 

j mation on your proposition. j 
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“They Snickered When 
I Got Up To Speak” 


—But from the First Word, I Held Them Spellbound 
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